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• SIX DREPUNG MONKS REPORTED ARRESTED 
AUGUST 3RD 

Six monks have been arrested in Lhasa for asking for the 
release of other monks in prison, according to an unconfirmed 
report from Lhasa. 

One Tibetan arrived at the scene of the arrest within minutes 
of the police taking the monks away. The Tibetan said he was 
told that the group of monks had been shouting for the release 
of their colleagues. But they had not shouted political slogans, 
or called for independence, he said. 

The witness said he had seen the police vehicles, with their 
sirens wailing, driving towards Dreoung Monastery, 6 miles 
west of the Tibetan coital. The incident took place on the road 
from Drepung to the city, at 5.30 pm. on August 3rd. 

The wimess spoke on condition of anonymity and only after 
he was convinced that he could not be overheard. He said that 
6 or 7 monks from Drepung Monastery had intended to march 
to the city to voice their complaints, but police had been tipped 
off when the monks were seen leaving the monastery. 

According to other witnesses, there was increased military 
and official activity in the Tibetan capital on that day. They 
said that special sports activities were held on August 3rd as 
part of China’s preparations for the forthcoming Asian games. 
Each province is expected to send teams of runners to the 
Chinese capital before the games begin on 22nd September. 

• TOURIST REPORTS 

Tourists in Lhasa on August 3rd reported seeing police 
motorcycle convoys, with ten in a line, driving through the city 
centre. 

One Tibetan-speaking tourist said they had been approached 
by Tibetans in tears who complained about the Chinese 
presence in their country, and the lack of freedom under 
Chinese rule. "You must help us", the tourist was told by one 
Tibetan, who added, "You are free to travel but we are noL" 

The tourist, who said conditions in the Tibetan quarter of the 
city were "poor and squalid", described the mood as one of 
"determined resistance" but added that it was impossible for 
Tibetans to do anything because of the strong police presence. 

At the end of July, tourist groups in Lhasa had almost filled 
the Holiday Inn, Lhasa, and no individual travellers were 
officially allowed to travel in Tibet However, by the beginning 
of August 6 individual travellers were given permission to stay 
in low-budget hotels, for the first time since the demonstrations 
of June 8th. 

This slight relaxation of the regulations came just one month 
after the low-budget hotels were givne instructions on how to 
deal with individual travellers. In early July Chinese officials 
visited the Kiirey Hotel twice to train the new staff there. 

Hotel staff were told that any foreigners who checked in 
must be reported to the Public Security Bureau. They were also 
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told to watch the travellers* belongings properly and to report 
any suspicious items to the PSB immediately. 

Anyone failing to inform PSB of visiting foreigners will be 
fined a minimum of around 1,000 yuan RMB per head per day, 
according to the source. 

. AMDO FUGITIVE ARRESTED 

A 32 year old Tibetan from Eastern Tibet was arrested in 
Lhasa in the last week of June 1990, according to an uncon¬ 
firmed report. 

Garchu, who comes from Ngaba in Amdo, now part of the 
Chinese province of Sichuan, was arrested from Thail Pung 
Gang in Lhasa, where he was staying with a relative. 

According to the report, two search parties were looking for 
him by the time he arrived in the capital, and three houses were 
raided before one of the search teams found him. 

Other travellers from Ngaba suggested that Garchu, who 
visited India in 1983, had fled to Lhasa because of a recent 
argument in a bar. He is reported to have made strong nation¬ 
alist statements during the argument, which was known to have 
been overheard by informers. 

Pro-independence posters have been appering on walls 
quite frequently in Ngaba, according to the report, which 
claimed that nationalism was spreading amongst students and 
young people in the locality. 

• MONK ARRESTED FOR "FAILING TO RE- 
FORM" 

A Tibetan monk has been formally arrested for ‘failing to 
reform ’ after being released from jail, according to reports from 
Lhasa. 

Lobsang Tsondru, said to be about 59 years old, was arrested 
on the afternoon of April 14th or 15th this year. His arrest 
formed the centrepiece of elaborate moves to expel several 
hundred monks and nuns from their religious institutions in the 
two weeks before martial law was lifted from the Lhasa valley. 

Eyewitnesses said that at Drepung Monastery, 6 kilometres 
west of the Tibetan capital, officials announced to the monks 
assembled in the main Prayer Hall the names of 37 Drepung 
monks sentenced to expulsion from monastic life. 

They then told Lobsang Tsondru, already named as one of 
the 37, to stand up and wait behind until his expelled colleagues 
had left. 

The officials read out an arrest warrant and a list of charges 
against the monk, who is also known as Hor Lagen, before 
taking him off to prison. An eyewitness said that the charges 
stated that, ‘despite opportunities given to Lobsang Tsondru to 
reform himself through re-education, he nevertheless became 
a reactionary with the hope of splitting the great motherland 
and carried out unlawful activities which are forbidden by the 
constitution of the country*. 

Lobsang Tsondru was then handcuffed in front of all the 
monks and led away from the prayer hall. 

Lobsang Tsondni comes from Sok county in Nagchu. He 
had already spent six months in prison following his arrest two 
years ago. 
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• JUNE 8TH: DEMONSTRATIONS IN LHASA 

Up to 20 people are reported to have been arrested after a 
number of small demonstrations in Lhasa, according to some 
sources in the Tibetan capital. 

Three small incidents are said to have taken place on June 
8th-during the Sagadawa festival, which commemorates the 
Buddha’s birthday and enlightenment In one incident between 
eight and twelve young Tibetans tried to stage a demonstration 
at around midday outside the Jokhang Temple, Tibet’s most 
sacred shrine. 

The protestors, described by one source as students, were 
later reported to have been monks in lay clothes. They are said 
to have been carrying the forbidden Tibetan flag, the symbol 
of the Tibetan independence movement They scattered within 
minutes as police arrived, although one source said they were 
later arrest^. 

Another wiuiess, who works in the Barkhor, said that plain¬ 
clothes soldiers in the Barkhor "took off their shabby clothes 
to reveal their uniforms and started arresting people. But at that 
time there were so many people and so much commotion that 
they could not arrest anyone." 

Another witness reported that the demonstrators had run 
down an alley as police arrived, but that bystanders sent the 
police chasing after them down a different iley. 

The witness claimed that people had been prepared to join 
in with pro-independence slogans shouted by the protestors but 
were hesitant to actually join in the demonstration. But some 
are reported to have expressed private support. 

"We can join them but will ^ killed and tortured,” said one 
woman later, according to one report. "But we fully support 
them. These young people have risked their lives for our cause. 
We Tibetans respect and are proud of them," she added. 

In another incident a numter of monks from Drepung Mon¬ 
astery, 6 kilometres outside Lhasa, set out to demonstrate in the 
city but were stopped by police at a checkpoint not far from the 
monastery. Thirteen were said by other monks to have been 
arrested. 

Just after dawn four or five monks had waved a Tibetan flag 
in the Barkhor, the pilgrim route that runs round the Jokhnag 
Temple. Their protest is said to have lasted only a few minutes, 
and the monks are believed to have dispersed before police 
arrived. Eighteen months ago two monks were shot dead on 
sight in the Barkhor for carrying Tibetan flags. 

• TOPGYAL ARREST: VIDEO CRIME IN TIBET 

A Tibetan is reported to have been detained and severely 

beaten after being found in possession of an illegal video 
cassette. 

In the beginning of May the Tibetan, named simply as 
Topgyal, was found by other Lhasa residents to be in custody 
in Jebumgang sub-police station in the Tibetan quarter of 
Lhasa, according to a source in the Tibetan capital. 

Jebumgang is just north of the Barkhor, situated between 
Dekyi Shar Lam (Beijing Dong Lu) and Ramoche Temple. 

Topgyal, a 40 year old tailor, originally from Phenpo, dis¬ 
appeared in the second week of April, and for some time a 
number of reports circulated in Lhasa as to his whereabouts. 
One rumour said he had been found fifteen days after he 
disappeared and arrested in Chushul, 100 miles south of Lhasa. 
According to another story, he had given himself up to the 
police. 
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By May 7th friends and relatives had established that he was 
in fact in custody in the sub-police station in Jebumgang. One 
Tibetan accused the Chinese of having spread vai^ng accounts 
of his whereabouts in a deliberate attempt at disinformation. 
The Tibetan told TIN, "In fact the local aujhorities wanted to 
see the public reaction to [the rumours]. To an extent they 
succeeded in misleading the Tibetans." 

A source said that Topgyai had, been beaten severely and 
that he "could not hold his body". Relatives and friends are now 
said to be monitoring his condition, and he has been allowed 
under escort to visit a local hospital clinic for treatment. 

On 10th May 1990 a source reported that he was "under 
medication" and "lying" in a cell at the sub-police station. 

The sources gave no explanation as to why the prisoner was 
still being held in a police station rather than in a prison or a 
detention centre. 

Topgyai is said to have been arrested for possession of a 
video cassette showing the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
the exiled Tibetan leader, the Dalai Lama, on 10th December 
1989. 

- Topgyai Arrest: the propaganda problem - 

Police in Tibet have b^n showing increasing concern re¬ 
cently about the growing circulation of videos relating to the 
Dalai Lama. Sources in Lhasa reported last February that 
Tibetans will pay large amounts of money in the capital, 
sometimes over 1,000 yuan, for videos of the exiled Tibetan 
leader to be brought into their county; other accounts report a 
continuing debate amongst Tibetans about whether it is morally 
correct to charge money for re-printing nationalist or pro-Dalai 
Lama documents in Tibet 

The authorities last year described the dissemination of 
material by or about the Dalai Lama as a major cause of the 
unrest in Tibet According to the Chinese magazine ‘Hainan 
Bao’ in August 1989, official statistics for items seized at 
Tibetan border posts from 1986 to 1989 were: 


products ‘containing religious propaganda 
with splittist content’ 12,782 

leaflets 615 

video upcs with Dalai Lama prayers 415 

titles printed books in Tibetan language 40 


The books were described as including the Dalai Lama’s 
auto-biography, ‘My Land and My People’, a book of ‘Sayings 
of the Dalai Lama’, and a study called ‘The Meaning of the 
Flag of Tibetan Independence’. The prayers shown on the video 
tapes were all said to have "a strong political message", and a 
description was given of one video. 

The video, shown to the Chinese press in the safety of Lhasa 
Police Station, was said to be an account of the Dalai Lama’s 
visit to Holland in 1986. It included speeches in which "he was 
continuously giving warnings to the religious population to be 
aware of politics and prophesying that Tibet’s destiny as an 
independent entity would be fulfilled". 

The ‘Hainan Bao’ journalist commented that "according to 
the official analysis, the main reason for the unrest in Tibet is 
the existence of the Dalai Lama and Ws ‘Exile Government’. 
As I found out myself, the number of sound tapes and video 
cassettes of the Dalai Lama, as well as books and other propa¬ 
ganda materials, circulating thorughout the whole of Tibet is 
astonishing." 


He quoted a Tibetan official whom he described as "a close 
friend of mine who is working on propaganda in Tibet" as 
saying that the exiles spent a lot of money on their propaganda, 
that it had enormous influence, and that "the Dalai Lama's 
propaganda is more vivid". 

Customs officials were said to believe that the illegal items 
are brought in mainly by Tibetans returning from visiting 
relatives in exile. The customs officers added that some materi¬ 
als are brought in by "overseas Chinese", but these are usually 
handed over to customs "spontaneously" by the overseas 
Chinese visitors. The journalist was particularly struck by the 
fact that the illegal documents and tapes were all provided to 
Tibetans free of charge. 

The danger of carrying pro-independence or pro-Dalai 
Lama documents in Titet is illustrate by the case of Tashi 
Dolma, a 28 year old Tibetan woman from Markham, a town 
now in the Chinese Province of Sichuan. 

Tashi Dolma, who has since escaped to India, was stopped 
at a checkpoint on 7th March 1988 and found to be carrying a 
cassette with speeches by the Dalai Lama as well as some 
pro-independence leaflets. She refused to disclose the name of 
the person who had supplied the documents, and was held for 
interrogation at Sethog Chang prison in Chamdo for 6 weeks. 

She was then transferred to Gutsa prison in Lhasa, where 
she was in solitary confinement for four months. She described 
a number of forms of torture inflicted on her and others, which 
are routinely applied in Tibetan prisons during or before inter¬ 
rogation sessions. 

She also gave details of another form torture not previously 
recorded in recent years. On eight occasions during the winter 
of 1988-89 the Chinese authorities in Gutsa poured water onto 
the cement floor of her cell and forced the prisoners to stand 
for 12 hours at a time with their feet immersed in several inches 
of water. 

In a move of appareently unintentional irony, Tahsi Dolma 
was also used by the Chinese to produce propaganda for their 
own purposes. Just before February 1989 a video was made of 
conditions in the prison, and the inmates were given new 
clothes, provided with tables and chairs, allowed to wash, and 
seated in front of shelves full of food. All the food, clothes and 
furniture were removed immediately after the filming was 
finished. Acccnrding to detailed accounts supplied by the Office 
of Information of the Tibetan Govemment-in-exile, Tashi 
Dolma was released in July 1989. 

- Non-disclosure of arrest - 

Tibetans in Lhasa who knew of were related to Topgyai have 
said that he was held by police fw a considerable period without 
his relatives being informed. The detention of prisoners for a 
considerable period without informing his relatives has been a 
major source of complaint amongst Tibetans. 

International law insists that relatives must be told where a 
prisoner is held within a given time, and the Chinese legal 
system has exisitng forms and procedures for notifying families 
where and why detainees are held. Tibetans say these proce¬ 
dures are rarely followed, and that it often t^es weeks to 
discover the whereabouts of a disappeared person. 

The position in international law can be assessed from the 
‘UN Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons under 
any Form of Detention or Imprisonment’, which was passed 
without a vote in the General Assembly in December 1988. 
Principle 16 of this instrument says that detaining authorities 
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are required to give notification that they have detained some¬ 
one "promptly after arrest". Principle 15 notes that "communi¬ 
cations shdl not be denied for more than a few days". Neither 
practice seems to be observed in Tibet. 

According to a report about police refusal to inform rela¬ 
tives, written by Tibetans in Lhasa in March 1990, "the police 
never inform the family until at least 7 to 15 days after arrest 
and the family have to run around day and night in search of 
their relative and have to check all the jails". 

The writer gives as one example the case of an English- 
speaking monk arrested in 1989. "For instance, it took from 
seven to ten days to find out where Dawa Wangdu from the 
Jokhang was. We knew he was arrested but not the jail where 
he was held." 

He refers also to the cases of two monks arrested a few days 
earlier from Phalulupuk monastery, situated at the base of 
Chakpori Hill in Lhasa. 

The monks, named as Loyak, aged 26, and Phurbu, aged 25, 
were arrested on the morning of 6th March 1990. At the time 
of writing - about one week later - the source in Lhasa said that 
the authorities had still not given any information about where 
they were held. 

The source noted in his report that the lack of information 
about prisoners fuels suspicions that extra-judicial executions 
take place inside jails. "Otherwise why should they hide the 
prisoner from the public and their relatives? Also, why do the 
police not come round with warrants and give the reasons for 
the arrest?" the source said. [TIN ref 19(JJ)4/4] 

• MONK HELD FOR 4 MONTHS AFTER POLITI- 
CAL DEBATE 

A fifty-eight year old monk from Drepung spent four 
months in prison last year after crticising Chinese policies in a 
high-level meeting over a year earlier. 

Yeshe Choephel, a konyer (temple warden) at Losel Ling 
College, Drepung Monastery, was arrested aJong with five 
other temple wardens on 9th March 1989. Martial law had been 
imposed the previous day following three days of demonstra¬ 
tions in the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa, six miles away from 
Drepung Monastery. 

The six monks were held for four months and 13 days at 
Sithru Jail, sometimes called Seitu jail, believed to be a sub¬ 
section of Sangyip jail in Lhasa. 

Yeshe Choephel, accused of writing pro-independence pos¬ 
ters, was told by officials said that he was the brains behind the 
protest movement and a key organiser of the demonstrations. 
A well-placed source said that, in fact, he had no links with the 
demonstrators. The source pointed out that the authorities were 
unable to produce any documentary evidence to link Yeshe 
Choephel with the demonstrations. 

The real reason for his detention is believed to be his 
outspoken views on Chinese policies in Tibet He is said to have 
been singled out for attention because of a dramatic statement 
he made at a meeting of the Religious Affairs Department 
chaired by the Panchen Lama during his 1988 visit to Lhasa. 

Yeshe Choephel may have felt safe to air critical views in 
front of the Panchen Lama, who held a highly privileged 
position which he used to criticise some Chinese religious 
policies. The Panchen Lama died in Shigatse in January 1989. 

According to a person present at the meeting, Yeshe 
Choephel spoke at the meeting, demanding clarification from 
the Panchen Lama on certain political issues, including relig¬ 


ious rights and increasing the number of monks allowed to 
enter monasteries. He is also said to have referred to the 
question of independence. 

In a move that struck Tibetans present, Yeshe Choephel 
stood up and removed the upper garment of his monastic robes 
before beginning his speech, according to a witness. Amongst 
Buddhist monks the action of bearing the right shoulder is the 
traditional way of showing respect before addressing a relig¬ 
ious superior. 

The gesture was especially significant since several officials 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) were present at the 
meeting, including Wu Jinghua, the then Party Secretary, 
deposed in July that year, allegedly for "right dcviationism". 

As chair, the Panchen Lama gave the summing up at the end 
of the meeting and is said to have specifically exonerated Yeshe 
Chophel fw his statements and arguments. As a result the 
Drepung monk was not questioned about the affair for some 
months. But after the death of the Panchen Lama in January 
1989, he was interrogated several times by officials of the 
Drepung Ledun Rukha, the Work Team installed in the mon¬ 
astery to assess and improve the deal views of the residents. 
They are said to have accused ri of being in contact with 
forei^ agents, and to have retc red in particular to agents 
working for the American and West German Governments. 

Whilst in Sithru prison the six temple wardens were held 
incommunicado for one month. They were not allowed to 
receive food-parcels from ftiends or relatives during this time. 
One of the six said later, "We were virtually starved. We were 
given two mugs of hot water a day, one at 11 am and the other 
at 5 pm, and a very small amount of food at midday and in the 
evening." The standard meal in Tibetan prisons is two plain 
dumplings with broth. 


Prison Deaths and Executions 

• EXECUTIONS LEAD TO REPRISAL THREATS 

The execution last May of two Tibetans in prison in Lhasa 
has led to threats of violent retaliation from Tibetan resistance 
movements. 

A number of posters appeared in Lhasa streets shortly after 
the executions of Migmar Tashi and Dawa were announced on 
local television on May 18th 1990. The two prisoners were 
executed for planning to escape from prison. Another Tibetan 
who was said to have informed the authorities of the plan last 
year was given a death sentence suspended for two years. 

One of the hand-printed posters, which is signed "from the 
Tibetan people", protests against the policies of the "deluded 
Chinese Communist conquerors", and mentions in particular 
the arrest and expulsion of the best students from the monas¬ 
teries, the stationing of military surveillance teams on rooftops 
overlooking the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa, and the continuing 
practice of raiding and searching Tibetan houses (see "Martid 
Law without Checkpoints", below). 

But the executions of Migmar Tashi and Dawa leads the 
writers to suggest that the Tibetan people may soon give up the 
prevailing policy of peacceful protest in Tibet. 

"On 17th May, Tibetan Migmar Tashi and Dawa were 
executed. Dhondup Tsering and Tashi were both tried. The 
Tibetan people have watched this, and past atrocities [or ac¬ 
tions - original unclear?], with forbearance, because we have 
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remembered the advice of His Holiness to be peaceful and not 
to harm others. 

"But if the Chinese misunderstand this forbearance and if 
they directly or indirectly do anything to the life of Tibetan 
fre^om-fighters who are in their prisons, no Tibetan will be 
able to forsake his race, and Chinese in positions of authority 
will receive an eye for an eye treatment. 

"The consequences will be the responsibility of you the 
Chinese conquerors. Let this be a warning to you." 

The document indicates that the debate amongst Tibetans 
over whether or not to use violence is continuing. During the 
13 months of martial law which ended on May 1st, an increas¬ 
ing number of Tibetans were said to have begun to advocate 
the use of violence. 

According to one source, militant students at the University 
of Tibet during the martial law period were said to have argued 
that Tibet’s problems had b^n caused by religion. In an 
argument clearly derived from classic Maoist analysis, they 
said that religion is to be blamed for the loss of Tibetan 
freedom, partly because it kept Tibet pacifist. 

They added, according to one source, that it also kept Tibet 
isolated, prevented the rise of pluralist thought, and prevented 
the growth of population because so many men join^ monas¬ 
teries. 

In June 1990 a number of Tibetan nationalists interviewed 
by TIN were reported to be considering the violent option. One 
Tibetan trader, who works in Lhasa, claimed in an interview 
that most Tibetans wanted to use violence. 

"People could turn violent if they had the chance, but 
nobody will because of His Holiness. Most of the Tibetans want 
to fight violently," said the trader, who also claimed that 
Tibetans could get guns if they wanted to. 

He added that messages from the Dalai Lama had had a 
major role in deterring violence. "But because one Chinese died 
in 1988 His Holiness sent so many messages telling the Tibe¬ 
tans off, and this had a big impact." 

So far, Tibetan demonstrators have almost entirely avoided 
pre-emptive violence, although there have been some incidents 
in immediate response to visible poUce brutality towards dem¬ 
onstrators. During a major demonstration on 5th March 1988, 
allegedly sparked off by police shooting of a protestor, one 
Chinese policeman was Idlled by a group of Tibetans. On 
March 6th 1989 a number of Chinese and Hui people were 
stoned or beaten by demonstrators in Lhasa after police shoot¬ 
ing had sparked off a series of looting incidents. But in most 
cases witnessed by foreigners other Tibetans intervened and led 
the victims to safety. 

Sources in Lhasa who revealed last April that martial law 
would be lifted on May 1st said at the-time that violence by 
Tibetans was considered to be in the interests of the hard-line 
faction in the Lhasa Government and Party. The sources re¬ 
ported that the hard-liners had only agreed to the withdrawal 
of the army because they stood to gain from any use of violence 
by Tibetan demonstrators in their dispute with the more con¬ 
ciliatory faction. 

Few of the political posters reaching the outside world 
before this month have included any reference to the use of 
violence. 

The poster referring to the May 18th executions is dated 25 th 
May 1990, less than a week after the news of the two executions 
was announced, indicating that Tibetan underground organisa¬ 


tions have retained the ability to reproduce and disseminate 
printed documents with rapidity. 

Last year over a dozen leaflet-printers in Lhasa were ar¬ 
rested and sentence in a bid by the authorities to halt the abilit\' 
of the underground movement to produce and distnbute pos¬ 
ters. 

The May 25th poster is also important for its reference to 
"freedom fighters". This supports rumours that the two detai¬ 
nees executed in May were in fact political prisoners. 

• MAY 18TH EXECUTIONS: LINKED TO POLITI¬ 
CAL OFFENCES 

Recent information makes it likely that at least oen of the 
Tibetans executed for trying to escape from prison on May 18th 
was a political prisoner. 

Official sources have confirmed that another of the four men 
convicted of planning to escape from prison was in jail for a 
purely political offence. A newspaper report avoided giving 
details of the offence committed by one of the two who were 
executed. But it revealed that at least two of the the four were 
sentenced on the same occasion as well-known political offen¬ 
ders. 

The news is likely to increase suspicions that there were 
political considerations behind the decision to execute two of 
the four accused. 

The official statement was carried by the May 18th edition 
of Tibet Daily, a copy of which has only just reached London. 

In its Chinese language version, the paper confirms that the 
executions were carried out on the day of publication, within a 
day of the sentences being confirmed by a second court. "Yes¬ 
terday morning, having checked with the execution order is¬ 
sued by the director of the Tibet Autonomous Region Higher 
People's Court, the Lhasa City Intermediate People's Court has 
sent the criminals Mima Zhaxi and Dawa to the execution 
ground to be executed", said the article. 

The statement revealed that both of the two executed prison¬ 
ers were already under suspended death sentences for earlier 
offences. It specified that they were executed on May 18th not 
only for their alleged escape plan but also because they "re¬ 
sisted reforms". 

Prisoners given a suspended death sentence in a Chinese 
court can have their sentences commuted to life imprisonment 
if after two years they show ’genuine regret’ for their crimes. 
The assessment of ’regretfulness’ is a political decision. 

Giving details about the prisoners, the paper reveals that 
Tashi, aged 22 and also known as ’Lunzhugandan’ -presum¬ 
ably Chinese pronounciation of the name Lodro or Lundhup 
Ganden - was serving a 3 year sentence for ’counter-revolution¬ 
ary propaganda’. He received his sentence on 19th January 
1989 at the same sentencing rally as the noted Tibetan dissi¬ 
dents Yulu Dawa Tsering and Lobsang Tenzin. 

On 17th May 1990 Tashi received a 9 year sentence for his 
involvement as ’an accessory’ in the escape plan. 

27 year old Dawa from Lhasa, who was executed on May 
18th for the crime of ’organising a jailbreak’, had already 
received the death sentence, suspended for two years, on 20ih 
July 1988, for having "committed the crime of murder". That 
death sentence was due to be reconsidered in July 1990. 

He had earlier served a 3 year sentence for attempted rape, 
imposed on 23th February 1984, said Tibet Daily. On 17th May 
this year he was sentenced to immediate execution. 
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Although the paper gave details of previous offences of all 
the other prisoners, it pointedly failed to give any information 
about why Migmar Tashi, also executed on May 18th, was in 
prison. 

Instead it revealed only that Migmar Tashi had received a 
suspended death sentence in 1987. "Criminal Mima Zhaxi, 
Tibetan, 23 years old, is from Lhasa", siad the paper. "On 24th 
September 1987, he was sentenced to death with 2 years 
reprieve and a lifetime deprivation of political rights, by the 
Tibetan Autonomous Region's Higher People's Court". 

This means that Migmar Tashi was amongst the key figures 
sentenced at the most infamous ’show trial’ in recent Tibetan 
history. The public sentencing rally on 24th September was 
held in Lhasa Sport Stadium in ftomt of 14,000 people, most 
of them obliged to attend. Two Tibetans sentenced at the rally 
were executed immediately afterwards, allegedly as a result of 
their political activites, according to Tibetans. 

Although the Chinese later described the two victims as 
common murderers, the rally was widely regarded as a political 
response to the Dalai Lama’s pronouncement earlier that week 
of the 5 Point Peace Plan in Washington, U.S.A. The current 
wave of unrest in Tibet began three days after the sentencing 
rally was held. 

The presence of Migmar Tashi at that rally, and the failure 
of the authorities to identify his alleged crime, adds to sugges¬ 
tions that he was also a political prisoner. 

The fourth prisoner, Dhondup Tsering, described as 25 
years old, from Dinching County, was serving a sentence for 
"the crimes of murder and rape". He had been given a sus¬ 
pended death sentence on 22nd September 1983, but two and 
a half years later, on 28th January 1986, this sentence had been 
commuted to life imprisonemnt "because of his regretful beha¬ 
vior in prison". 

Although he received a second death sentence on May 17th 
1990 for his part as a "prinicpal culprit" in the escape plan, the 
sentence was again suspended for two years. The statement 
explained that "because he has turned himself in to the Gov¬ 
ernment and has also informed about the criminal acts of the 
others, he deserves a lighter punishment according to the law". 

The Tibet Daily article also revealed that the men had 
planned not just one but several prison escapes. 

• TIBETAN PRISONER DIES FROM PRISON IN¬ 
JURIES 

Prison injuries led directly to the death of a Tibetan painter 
last year, according a report just received from Lhasa. 

Yeshi, a 25 year old painter from Lhasa, died on 22nd 
August 1989 as a result of severe bruising sustained whilst in 
prison, according to the report. His body was disposed of at the 
sky buriai site near Sera Monastery, 3? miles north of Lhasa. 

He had been arrested at around midnight on 8th March 1989 
after involvement in a major demonstration in the Tibetan 
capital three days earlier. TTie demonstration led to the impo¬ 
sition of martid law in the city, which came into effect at 
midnight 7th/8th March, about the time Yeshi was arrested. 
The Chinese press later announced that 100 Tibetans had been 
arrested that night. 

Yeshi, a resident of Tarpo Lingka, which falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Kirey Trongmi Neighbourhoud Political 
Committee in Lhasa, was detained for about four months. 

He was severely beaten in jail and was badly bruised, 
particularly in the groin area, according to a well-informed 


source. He had sustained severe damage to the genitals, and 
when he was released he was unable to urinate. He was not able 
to walk and had to be carried by two people. 

The accounts from Lhasa, which are unconfirmed but close 
to the source, say that on release from prison his body was 
covered with dark blue marks all over his body. 

The prison authorities released him only when his injuries 
had become too severe to be treated within the prison, and only 
on condition that he would be returned to custody if he re¬ 
covered, according to the accounts. 

Other sources in Lhasa have informed TIN that no doctors 
in the city could be found to treat the prisoner except in secret. 
According to the same sources, in July/August 1989 all medical 
units in Lhasa were under clear instructions from the security 
forces not to treat patients without prior permission and, in 
particular, not to treat patients injured in demonstrations. 

Yeshi leaves a wife, two sons and a daughter. He was the 
only member of the family with work. 

In 1989 Amnesty International produced photographs of a 
Tibetan who had died in custody or shortly after release from 
custody as a result of beatings sustained during arrest Although 
there have been a number of unconfirmed account of deaths in 
prisons, the case of Yeshe is one of the few prison fatalities to 
have been documented in detail since the death of Geshe 
Lobsang Wangchuk four days after release from prison in 
November 1988. 

In March the Chinese authorities admitted that a number of 
people had died as a result of torture and ill-treatment in 
Chonese-run prisons, but did not give precise figures. 

• TENPACHOEPHEL: DEATH FROM PRISON IN- 
JURIES REPORTED 

Detailed evidence has now been produced by sources in 
Tibet which indicates that a Lhasa man who died last year was 
fatally injured whilst in prison. 

Choz^ Tenpa Choephel was released from prison on 24th 
August 1989 and was transferred immediately to the Lhasa 
People’s Hospital. It was too late for his life to be saved, and 
he died in the hospital the next day. Some sources say that the 
date of death was not 25th but 27th August, 1989. 

An eye-wimesses at the hospital who saw his body after the 
death said that the body was "entirely black-blue". The wimess 
has provided TIN with a written statement to this effect. 

He adds that, according to people in prison at the time who 
knew Tenpa Choephel, at least some of the injuries were the 
result of kicking in the genital area. 

They have also provided colour photgraphs of the corpse 
which do show some areas of discolouration. Medical experts 
in London say they are unable to verify the accusations or to 
identify the cause of death from the photographs. But they 
confirm the possibility that some of the bruising may have been 
caused by injuries prior to death, in particular possible indica¬ 
tions of severe ruising in the genital area. 

Dempa Choephel, also known as Chozed-la or Dempa 
Chophel, belonged to a family which is renowned in Lhasa for 
its history of political opposition. 

His son, Lobsang Choedrak, a former worker in a truck 
repair shop in Lhasa, was imprisoned for four years in 1980 for 
putting up pro-independence wall-posters. According to Am¬ 
nesty International, who later adopted him as a Prisoner of 
Conscience, he is said to have been brutally treated in prison. 
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It was also alleged that at one time during his imprisonment he 
could not eat because his jaw had been broken. 

On 10th December 1988 he was shot in the leg when Armed 
Police opened fire without warning on a number of demonstra¬ 
tors and by-standers in the Jokhang Square in Lhasa. His 
wounds have still not healed, according to a recent report. 

Tenpa Choephel’s wife, Tsering Lhamo, was imprisoned in 
Lhasa in October 1979 after shouting pro-independence slo¬ 
gans She had shouted the slogans whUst in the huge crowd that 
gathered in the centre of Lhasa in 1979 to welcome the first of 
the Dalai Lama’s Fact-Finding Delegations allowed to visit 

Tibet. ^ 

Tsering Lhamo was re-arrested in 1980 after protesting 
against her son’s imprisonement, and held for about a year in 
Drapchi prison. She now lives in exUe in Dharamsala, Northern 
India, where she is known as Ama Rangzen-la, literally 
‘Mother Independence’, a reference to the slogans for which 
she was imprisoned. 

The daughter of Tsering Lhamo and the late Tenpa 
Choephel is Lhakdron. She was arrested on 7th March 1989 for 
involvement in a demonstration earlier that day, and is reported 
to have been sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

. LEDON RUKHA ACCUSED OF DRIVING SUS¬ 
PECT TO SUICIDE 

A young Tibetan monk who committed suicide last year 
died because of pressure from the Work Team who had been 
interrogating him, according to an unconfirmed report sent 
from Lhasa in April 1990. 

NgEW£ing Tsondni, Hgcd 22 ycsrs, 3 resident of Kumulung 
Monastery was released from prison in September 1989. He 
had been detained for a year and a half, following his arrest in 
March 1988 for putting up posters in the monastery. 

After his release, according to the report, he was interro¬ 
gated by the Ledon Rukha, or Work Team, of Doelung Dechen 
county, 15 kilometres west of Lhasa. The interrogation by the 
political officials is said to have continued "day and night" for 
at least two weeks. It finished when he committed suicide by 
hanging himself. 

His only surviving relative, his sister, is reported to have 
publicly accused the Work Team of being responsible for 
killing her brother. 

No further details are available. 


Prison Conditions and Torture 

. TORTURED STUDENT SERIOUSLY ILL: UP¬ 
DATE ON GANG-LHA 

The University student hospitalised in Lhasa last autumn 
after being tortured in prison is still said to be seriously ill. 

Gang-lha, 22 yrs old, comes from Dakyab or Drayap in 
Chamdo. She was arrested in March 1989 for putting up posters 
on the campus at the University of Tibet which included 
slogans such as "Tibet is Free" and "Chinese Leave Tibet". 

Foreign observers first heard of her when a British journalist 
visiting Lhasa was told that a yuong woman had been admitted 
with severe injuries to Lhasa Workers’ Hopsital, near the 
Norbulingka. She had been allowed to leave prison when her 
injuries had become too serious for the prison authorities to 
treat them. She was released temporarily, and on condition that 
her family bear the expenses for her medical treatment. 


An informed source in Lhasa reported that Gang-lha, who 
also took part in the demonstration on 5th March 1989, was 
arrested from her University dormitory in March 1989. 

First she was taken to Taktse Dzong jail, east of Lhasa. 
Whilst there, she is said to have been beaten with ropes, belts, 
and sticks and tortured "on an almost daily basis". In particular, 
interrogators are reported to have forced her to eat worm-in¬ 
fested tsampa, an ironic reference to a rallying cry used during 
the March demonstrations. 

Many eyewitnesses described demonstrators, including 
Gang-lha, on that occasion shouting calling to other Tibetans 
to join them by shouting "All Tibetans who eat tsampa must 
come out". 

Tsampa, roast barley flour, is the national dish of Tibetans, 
and is rarely if ever eaten by the Chinese. 

Interrogators are said to have taunted the student with this 
phrase, whilst forcing her to eat the rotten flour. They are 
alleged to hve said, "You called on all tsampa eaters to join in, 
so now you can eat tsampa". 

While she was being force-fed, she is said to have been 
suspended in the "airplane" position from the ceiling. The 
accounts, which are unconfiremd, say she was left in this 
position for several days. Suspension of prisoners by their ams 
tied behind their backs - knonw as in Tibetan as "nam thru" or 
the airplane torture - is a common practice in Tibetan prisons. 
Later she was transferred to Sangyip jail in Lhasa. 

She was seriously ill from the time she was in Taktse jail, 
suffering from serious intestinal problems, and underwent 
treatment in Sangyip jail in Lhasa for at least four to five 
months. She was released to her famiy for medical treatment 
in August, 1989. 

Sources within the prison have informed TIN that at the ume 
she had to be helped by other prisoners and that she "was unable 
to hold her body and could not raise her head." 

They add tliat, "When she walked, she had to walk almost 
on her hands. She had gone pale, and there was no sign of blood 
in her face She was so weak that she could hardly talk. She 
was able to convey many things and feelings by sign-language 
but not much was audible. When people went to visit her for 
the first time they would take her into their arms and weep when 
they saw her, even though it was their first meeting with her." 

Gang-lha has been released from hospital but, as of March 
1990, was still undergoing medical treatment. She was living 
with 'relatives in Lhasa and undergoing medical treatment. 
Unconfirmed sources in Lhasa rejxirted in March that despite 
the treatment her health had not improved and that she was 
suffering from abdominal and intestinal ailments. 

A colour photograph of Gang-lha, taken before her arrest, 
is available from TIN (Ref: P3 (EE)). 

. NEW INTERROGAATION TECHNIQUE RE¬ 
PORTED 

Larger power electric shock generators are being used in at 
least one Tibetan prison, according to a first-hand account 
given in Lhasa in mid-June. 

A nun, whose name has been withheld, was impnsoned for 
about 6 months in 1989 after involvement in a demonstration. 
She was re-arrested in late 1989 and held for a further 3 months. 
The nun, who is in her mid-twenties, said: 

"When I was in jail for the first time I did not suffer from 
maltreatment, although my friends suffered. This time, how¬ 
ever, I suffered badly. I was made to sit on a chair. They fixed 
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wires to my left hand - one wire fixed to my thumb and another 
to my little finger. After that a policeman would turn a handle. 

"It was terrible. The electric baton that they used on me 
when I was in jail in 1989 was nothing in comparison to this. 
In the beginning it was unbearable and then, gradually, I lost 
my consciousness. [...] I don’t remember how long I was in this 
state." 

The nun went on to say that this had taken palce in Gutsa 
prison. Just outside Lhasa. But did not give the dates during 
which she was held there. She described the use of the generator 
as "a new torture method adopted this time dumg the interro¬ 
gations". 

• PRISON VISITING RIGHTS: 3 MINUTES 

Details are emerging about new prison regulations, intro¬ 
duced in Lhasa late last year, that allow some prisoners the right 
to three visitors each month. 

Prisoners undergoing interrogation are almost always held 
incommunicado in Chinese-run jails, and often are not even 
allowed to receive food and clothing parcels left by their 
relatives at the prison gates. 

However, prisoners who have been formally charged appear 
to have limited visiting rights. Some sources last year said that 
they were allowed to see relatives who had been charged on 
the 15th of each month. 

Now details of new provisions have emerged. According to 
one Tibetan who has made regular visits to see relatives and 
friends imprisoned for political activity, new visiting facilities 
have been built at some prisons: 

"At Drapchi some rooms were opened for visitors in May 
last year. Each room is about 14 feet by 18 feet (c.4.5m x 5.5m) 
and contans two cement tables with cement benches on either 
side," said the Tibetan. 

He added that prison visits are strictly controlled; 

"There are always at least three guards in the room. If we 
have all the necessary papers from our Neighbourhood Political 
Committee one of the more privileged prisoners is told to 
summon the inmate who we want to see. We are given 3 
minutes to talk with him - no more. And we can give up to 5 
kg of food each visit They weigh everything." 

No more that 3 visitors are allowed to see the prisoner, 
according to the source, who added that visitors are sometimes 
exposed to violence from prison staff if they break this rule. "I 
have seen families from many miles away, as well as the 
relatives in prison, being beaten, kicked, and attacked with 
electric batons by the guards because they have tried to bring 
a fourth family member," said the source, who asked not to be 
named. 

Visits were said to have been less strict at Gutsa prison in 
Lhasa, where, depending on the guard, more than 3 visitors are 
sometimes allowed to speak with their relative for perhaps 15 
minutes and to sit away from the guard in an open grasssed 
area. 

According to a separate report, visiting regulations at Gutsa 
prison were tightened up in April. Visits to prisoners who ahd 
been charged had been permitted twice a month, but on 30th 
March relatives arriving at the prison gates were told that they 
would not be allowed in, and future visits would be allowed 
only once a month. At the same time relatives were told that no 
fresh food would be allowed inside the jail. 


With the more relaxed visiting rights in other prisons, how¬ 
ever, has come a tightening of security to stop letters being 
smuggled in and out. "if you bring something to the prisoner," 
said another regular visitor, "you first have to give it to the 
guard who gives it to the prisoner after checking it carefully. 
Bread is broken into pieces and they search ‘thukpa* [Tibetan 
noodles]. They even search empty utensils given back... 

In 1988 thr^ prison letters were smuggled out from prison¬ 
ers, including one from a leading political prisoner. All of them 
were 2 or 3 line notes requesting or referring to food. 

Phasing in of the regulations seems to have coincided with 
the new policy, introduced in mid 1989, of officially trying and 
sentencing key political activitists who had previously been 
held without t^. Since August last year the Government has 
officially sentenced between 50 and 100 Tibetans on charges 
arisng out of street demonstrations or other political activity. 
The new visiting rights seem mainly aimed at these prisoners. 
Chinese practice allows visits to prisoners after they have ben 
tried and sentenced, but keeps detainees - those held without 
charge - incommunicado. The practice of torture is common 
during the period, usually a minimum of three months, when 
detainees are under interrogation, before they are formally 
charged. Observers estimate that there are scores if not hun¬ 
dreds of Tibetans detained without trial in Lhasa, and it is 
uncertain whether any of these prisoners have been granted 
access to their relatives. 

According to recent estimates, there are between 200 and 
350 political prisoers held in Lhasa jails - but this figure 
includes only those who have been formally charged. A reliable 
source said that at the beginning of this year there were 74 
prisoners in Sangyip prison, 85 in Seithru, 70 in Drapchi, 
180-190 in Gutsa, and about 20 in Outhritni. 

One source, who works in the Barkhor, claimed that as of 
mid June approximately 5 people were being detained every 
night, although often released within a few days, after interro¬ 
gation. 

In a separate unconfirmed report prison offciials are said to 
have intrc^uced a nnew point system to encourage good beha¬ 
viour amongst the inmatess. Reportedly, if a prisoner is disobe¬ 
dient, or "talks too much", points are marked against hie or her 
name. For every point scored, one day is said to be added to the 
length of the prisoner’s sentence. 

. PRISON RELEASE CONDITIONS 

Details have been made available of the conditions imposed 
on a group of prisoners released in March this year. 

Rigzin and Ngawang Tendar, both monks from the Jokhang 
Temple, were released at 5.30pm on March 8th 1990 after 
completing sentences of one year in jail. Unconfirmed reports 
say they were arrested not for demonstrating but for discussing 
their political views and criticising the Chinese in public. 

According to one source reporting in April this year, they 
were brought from the jail to the Temple in a jeep, accompanied 
by police officiers who handed them over to the Security 
Section of the Jokhang Temple. 

They were given immediate instructions about the condi¬ 
tions under which they had been released, according to one 
source close to the events. They were told that they were 
confined to their sleeping quarters, that they wer not allowed 
toleave the Temple, that they were not allowed to talk to others, 
and that they could not tkae part in the religious ceremonies 
which take place on the quarter days of the Tibetan calendar. 
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The report, which is unconfirmed mentioned that these 
restrictions meant that they were not allowed to participate in 
the Tse Chu Nyer Nga and the Sojong ceremonies, which were 
described as essential to the regular religious practice of the 
monks. 

Commenting on the restrictions, which were of unspecified 
duration, a Tibetan told TIN that they represented double 
punishment 

"They have undergone their punishment and been released," 
said the Tibetan. "If the sentence is not complete then why they 
have been released from jail? This is a double punishment, and 
it is illegal," said the Tibetan. 

Details have emerged of release conditions imposed on one 
nun, Ngawang Lhazom from Drigung, who was expelled from 
Garu Nunnery whilst still in prison. 

Ngawang Lhazom, also Imown as Rigzin, and aged about 
27 years, was released from Gutsa jail, where she had been 
heldng for earlier participation in a demonstration, and was 
taken straight to her home town. 

She was informed that she was forbidden to return to the 
nunnery at Garu and was told that she was not allowed to 
participate in any public religious activities. In addition, she 
cannot leave her home village without valid permission from 
the local police and the local Neighbourhood Committee, ac¬ 
cording to an unconfirmed report. 


Military-Political News 

. ASIAN GAMES FUND-RAISING IN TIBET 

Beijing’s attempts to use the forthcoming asian games to 
generate pro-Chinese patriotism amongst Tibetans appear to 
ahve been unsuccessful. 

In March Tibetans were asked to donate money to aid 
China's lavish support of the 11th Asian Games, to be hosted 
in Beijing from 22nd September. 

In the University of Tibet, situated in the eastern suburbs of 
Lhasa, there was no response to initial efforts to collect money, 
so in mid-March a table and a chair were set up near the main 
entrance to collect donations each morning. 

According to one report, a few Chinese students gave dona¬ 
tions, but no Tibetan students offered anything. Instead, the 
Tibetan students are said to have walked up and down in front 
of the collecting table saying, "shame, shame, begging". 

As a result the donation table was removed. Although other 
attempts were made to raise money - including a special show¬ 
ing at a local cinema on 28th March - the Tibetan students at 
the University are said to have achieved a 100% boycott of the 
donation exercise. 

Another attempt to raise funds for the Asian Games appears 
to have run into political problems when it was combined with 
a collection for the relief work in Nagchu, where severe snow 
storms led to major hardship this spring. 

In one givemment institution, the Chinese are said to ahve 
refused to give money for the Nagchu Disaster Fund, and the 
Tibetans refused to donate to the Asian Games fund. 

An attempt to raise money at No 4 Middle School, situated 
near Dashi (Yichen Yui) jail in Lhasa, also ran into problems 
when Tibetan students are reported to have said that the Asian 
Games were taking place in China, not in Tibet, and that the 
Games were therefore irrelevant to them. They are said to have 
offered to donate to the Nagchu Disaster Fund instead. 


The only successful fund-raising operation reported by TIN 
sources seems to have been in a primary school. Here, the 
system was much simpler, because donation was compulsory. 
A few days after the winter holidays ended on March 20th, the 
headmaster of Primary School No.l told the children that the 
Government needed money for the Asian Games. Each child 
was told to bring 1 yuan, and had to comply. 

In August, Tibet was targetted by the national press as part 
of China’s effort in hosting the Games. The 8th August edition 
of People’s Daily showed a 15 year old girl in Tibet lighting a 
wooden torch from a solar reflector in the mountains north of 
Lhasa. The paper described the operation as the "grand and 
sacred ceremony of lighting the sacred flames of the 11th Asian 
Games". 

The girl chosen for the task was Dawa Yangzom, described 
by the paper as a Chinese-Tibetan. She wore a Tibetan chupa 
for the ceremony. 

The torch was due to be carried from Tibet to Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing, where it would join torches from other 
regions under Chinese rule and light up "the sacred flames of 
the Asian Games." 

• LHASA MAYOR RETAINS HIS POSITION 

An attempt by the authorities to demote a popular Tibetan 
official was reversed after widespread protest, according to a 
report from Lhasa. 

Loga Rhidang, the Mayor of Lhasa, was due to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Department of Veterinary Medicine, where he had 
worked before he became Mayor, according to stories circulat¬ 
ing around Lhasa in June. 

Anxiety about the planned transfer was accentuated by the 
fact that the moderate Governor of Tibet, Dorje Tsering, had 
been replaced by security expert Gyaltsen Norbu the previous 
month. 

Tibetan nationalists in Lhasa told TIN that Loga was "a true 
Tibetan who strongly advocated Tibetan customs and tradi¬ 
tion." They added that he was widely respected by local people. 
In the last week of June an announcement was reported to have 
been made which confirmed that he would not, after all, be 
transferred from his position as mayor. A source in Lhasa said 
that the decision was reversed "after a heated debate in the 
Political Affairs Committee of Lhasa Municipality". 

A member of the Political Affairs Department of Lhasa 
Municipality said that he would not be removed, and there was 
no question of his term in office coming to an end. 

People in Lhasa believed that Loga was under threat of 
transfer because he had spoken too openly at a press conference 
in Beijing after the martial law was imposed in March 1989. 
Others said that it was because he had spent too much on 
re-paving streets in the city and erecting basic amenities in the 
streets. 

. PANCHEN LAMA RE-INCARNATION DISPUTE 

Tibetans in Lhasa have indicated that they might reject 
Beijing’s attempts to control the selection of the new Panchen 
Lama, according to a witness in Lhasa. 

The witness, a Tibetan, said that on 19th July posters re-ap¬ 
peared on walls in Drepung monastery challenging Chinese 
plans to re-discover the Panchen Lama. 

The posters declared that Tibet was independent, but added 
that "the re-incamation of the late Panchen Lama would be 
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acceptable to us Tibetans only if it has been approved by our 
leader. His Holimess the Dalai Lama", according to the report. 

The posters also said, "In no way we can accept a nominee 
of the red Chinese.” 

The witness described the monastery area as "filled with 
plainclothes police" once the posters werejseen, but said that 
no arrests were made, [ref TIN 2(MM)] 

The Panchen Lama died in Shigatse on 28th January 1989, 
and the procedure for selecting his successor is expected to 
become the key political controversy in Sino-Tibetan affairs. 

The Chinese authorities have ^eady specified that his 
re-incamation will be discovered according to Chinese regula¬ 
tions "within China", and have intimated that they have already 
selected the four final candidates from whom the new Panchen 
Lama will be chosen. 

The Tibetan Government in Exile is assumed by some 
observers to be hoping to extract major political concessions 
from the Chinese in return for reaching an agreement over the 
choice of candidates. 

. ARMS TO NEPAL 

China has delivered more arms to Nepal despite the emer¬ 
gence of a new, democratic Government since the Nepal-China 
arms deal was signed. The new Government in Kathamndu has 
good relations with the Indians, who imposed a year-long 
blockade on Nepal’s border trade shortly after China delivered 
its first batch of arms, including anti-aircraft guns, to Nepal. 

A source in Drangmo, called Zhangmu by the Chinese, has 
reported that from mid-April to mid-May 1990, 200 trucks 
loaded with artillery crossed the Tibet-Nepal border on their 
way to the Nepalese border town of Khasa. 

The source added that in the April convoy only the drivers 
returned to Lhasa. A second convoy, comprising 200 trucks 
apparenUy loaded with arms and ammunition, crossed the Tibet 
border into Nepal in May 1990. Eyewimess accounts stated that 
the trucks, described by one source as Isuzus, were carrying 
medium-range artillery and ammunition. They added that the 
roads were cleared to ^ow the convoys to move through Tibet 
unhindered. 

A Tibetan commentator, who asked not to be named, repre¬ 
senting a local underground resistance group in Tibet specu¬ 
lated in mid-May that the arms shipment to Nepal was "a 
continuation of last year’s attempt by the Chinese to threaten 
the Indian Government from Nepalese soil". He added that the 
Chinese may have been motivated by a desire to be in a good 
position near the Indian border in case of a conflict between 
Pakistan and India. 

Sources in Tibet indicated continuing military movement in 
southern Tibet during recent months, and associated this with 
the then increasing Indo-Pakistan tensions. They also reported 
rumours that a major military exercise would be held in south¬ 
ern Tibet during July. 

An unconfirmed report from Lhasa in July claimed since 
May there had been movements of heavy artillery towards the 
south and the west of Tibet. 

It added that from 25th March 1990 to 9th April 1990, when 
tension between India and Pakistan was high, five or six troop 
planes had landed every day at Lhasa airport. Other reports 
associated this extra military activity with a change-over in the 
PL A garrison in Lhasa after the sensitive New Year period had 
passed. 


- Nepal postpones final Chinese arms delivery - 

It is unclear why the Nepalese allowed the 1990 shipments 
to go ahead, but the delivery fuelled suspicions that the pro- 
China lobby in the new Nepalese Government was stronger 
than at first assumed. The delivery comprised part of a batch 
of arms that the Chinese had arranged to sell to die Nepalese at 
least two years ago. 

However, in what has been seen as a bold re-assertion of its 
independence from direct Chinese influence, Nepal announced 
in mid-June that it would not accept delivery of the final convoy 
of arms from China for the time being. 

The announcement came omly days after Premier Bhaitarai 
of Nepal and Prime Minister V.P.Singh of India announced the 
normalisation of relations between the two countries. Accord¬ 
ing to All-India Radio, Nepal agreed that it would not allow its 
territory to be used as a base for hostile activities towards India. 
"The two countries will have prior consultations to reach 
mutual agreement on such defense-related amtters which can 
pose a threat to the security of the other", said the Radio report 
of the Joint Communique issued by the two leaders on 10th 
June. 

At a joint press conference in New Delhi, the two premiers 
"clarified that they want to develop friendly relations with 
China as well", and said that their alliance should not be viewed 
as setting up in opposition to China, according to All-India 
Radio. 

- China hints at India threat - 

The Chinese have given an indication r apprehensions were 
given dramtic support on June 1st when the official military 
newspaper, Jiefangjun Bao, published an article clearly indi¬ 
cating Tibet as a likely conflict zone in the foreseeable future. 

The paper said "the possibility exists of local wars and 
military conflicts in the border areas of our country". 

The article called on China to improve its ’combat effective¬ 
ness’ by developing and building new weapons and equipment, 
particularly those suitable for use in high altitude conditions. 

Much of the PLA’s weaponry, it said, is insufficient for 
extreme climatic conditions, and added "when they reach 4,000 
metres, then the weak points emerge." 

The article appeared to suggest that the Chinese forces 
should be prepared for conflict with India. 

• INDIAN TROOPS CROSS BORDER, SAYS 
CHINESE JOURNALIST 

Chinese journalist Tang Daxian, who provoked controversy 
with a 50 page report on events in Lhasa in March 1989, has 
alleged that Indian troops entered Chinese territory at least 
three times in 1989. 

Tang says he got the information from an official report by 
Chinese military intelligence, presented at a high-level meeting 
in Lhasa on March 3rd 1989. As an official journalist Tang had 
access to internal documents. 

He says that Chinese military intelligence had told the 
closed meeting that Indian troops had ‘crossed the borders 
illegally on three occasions between early January and the 
beginning of March 1989,’ according to the journalist’s ac¬ 
count of the Chinese report. 

The military personnel involved in the violation numbered 
approximately 200, accordng to the Chinese report, and the 
distances covered ranged from between 2 and 15 kilometres. 
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This report of Indian military incursions - which of course 
reflects a Chinese definition of where the border lies - is the 
first of its kind, and remains unconfirmed. 

However, Tang makes it clear in his analysis of the political 
situation in Tibet during March 1989 that India's military 
strategy was a prime consideration in policy-making in Tibet 
at that time. Tang says that border troops were put on high alert 
during the period when demonstrations were expected that 
spring. 

He also says that the hard-line faction in Tibetan politics 
justified its demand for strong-arm tactics against Tibetan 
nationalists by pointing to what he calls ‘the continung tension 
on the Chinese-Indian border in recent years’. 

TIN News Update/London 17 June 

. NEW POLICE STATION: ’’MARTIAL LAW 
WITHOUT CHECKPOINTS" 

Security remains tight in Lhasa, according to reports re¬ 
ceived from the Tibetan capital in early June. 

Tibetans in Lhasa described the situation as tense, and said 
the roofs of all high buildings in the Tibetan quarter of the city 
are now used as surveillance posts by armed police. 

One Tibetan described the situation as "martial law without 
checkpoints". 

A new, flat-roofed police station has been constructed in 
Deky i Lam, knonw to the Chinese as Beijing Lu, the main strret 
running along the north of the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa. The 
new building is four storeys high, giving an unrestricted view 
of all other buildings and streets in the area. Tourists describe 
up to four police on constant duty on the roof. 

The day after the June 8th protests police re-instated the ban 
on individual tourists, confirming that foreigners can travel 
only in groups and must stay at official, Chinese-run hotels. 
During May some twenty tourists had managed to reach the 
city without joining the officially sanctioned tour groups, 
which cost an average of SICK) US per day to join. 

Martial law was lifted in Lhasa on May 1st after thirteen 
months, but on 23rd May strict new laws were introduced 
forbidding any political or religious assembly which does not 
have prior permission or which threatens social stability, op¬ 
poses socialism, or encourages secession. 

The People’s Liberation Army has been replaced on the 
streets by the People’s Armed Police, a para-military force 
generally regarded as ill-trained and undisciplined. 

But, according to many reports in May and June, the PL A 
have retained use of the old Police Station in the Jokhang 
Square, which was rebulit after being burnt down by Tibetans 
during a demonstration in October 1^87. A second, newer 
Police Station on the north side of the Jokhang Square is used 
by the Police forces. 

Since the lifting of martial law the Armed Police in Lhasa 
have been displaying their skills by holding their martial arts 
training sessions in public outside the Potala Palace and the 
Jokhang Temple. Earlier this month the head of Tibet’s re¬ 
gional Government told the Armed Police they must undertake 
intensive training in both socialism and "professional tech¬ 
niques" in order to deal with "sudden incidents". 

- Update: July - 

In mid-July a report from Lhasa stated that conditions 
remained unchanged. The report said that guards were in 


position on roof tops as usual, with "machine guns, binoculars 
and wireless sets". 

The report supported allegations made by other sources that 
military strength in the Lhasa area had not been significantly 
reduced by the ending of martial law on May Ist, and claimed 
that troops were still stationed in similar numbers on the 
outskirts of the city. 

The report repeated the claim that PLA troops were still 
present in Lhasa, and based in the old Police Station in the 
Jokhang Square, immediately facing the south-west comer of 
the Temple. 

A report in mid-June said that the incidence of late-night 
house arrests had increased over the previous few days. Ac¬ 
cording to the report, at least one of the dozen Neighbourhood 
Committees in Lhasa had put out a statement advising people 
not to go out after 11 pm, and recommending that courtyard 
gates should be locked by that time. The report said that those 
breaking these regulations were liable to be detained for ques¬ 
tioning and investigated. 

In mid-July a source in Lhasa reported that screening pro¬ 
cedures had been re-inforced since 5th July 1990. The source 
said that the local Television station had announced that politi¬ 
cal screening was to be intensified, and that mass support would 
be mobilised in a bid to eradicate the sources of instability. 

• TIBETANS PLAN INDIA TRIP FOR INITIATION 
CEREMONY 

Thousands of Tibetans are hoping to get to India for the 
Kalachakra initiation, a major Buddhist ceremony due to be 
performed by the Dalai Lama in December 1990, according to 
reports from Lhasa. 

The Dalai Lama performed the ceremony in Bodh Gaya, 
Northern India in 1985, and thousands of Tibetans were 
allowed to leave Tibet to attend the initiations. But the mass 
exodus and the political nature of speeches made is reported to 
have worried Chinese officials at the time and in late 1985 
slight restrictions began to be re-imposed on cross-border 
visits. 

A source in Lhasa told TIN in mid-July that prospective 
pilgrims to India were facing were major difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing visas for the trip. 

One unconfirmed report alluded to difficulties faced by 
applicants, and mentioned that some are now asked to submit 
medical certificates. This appears to be a new demand placed 
on Tibetans who ask to visit a relative living in exile whom they 
claim is ill. 

The report, describing other bureaucratic difficulties, said 
that it is currently very hard to get visas and passports, and 
specualted that this might increase the number of peole taking 
the risk of trying to cross the border illegally. 

• DALAI LAMA BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED IN 
LHASA 

On 6th July, Tibetans in Lhasa celebrated the birthday of 
their exiled leader, the Dalai Lama, without significant inter¬ 
ference from the authorities, according to detailed reports from 
the Tibetan capital. 

The traditional forms of celebration, which include throw¬ 
ing barley flour, called tsampa in Tibetan, and large-scale 
burning of incense, were banned after they were used during 
widespread celebrations of the award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to the Dalai Lama last October. But police attempts to stop 
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tsampa throwing early on 6th July were unsuccessful, and were 
abandonned, according to the report. 

Crowds of people were said to have gone to the Trung-lha, 
on the east side of the city, and all the Tibetan shops in the 
Barkhor were said to have been closed for at least part of the 
day. 

According to the report, people climbing near-by hills to 
light incense - an activity that led to severe repercussions when 
associated by the authorities with the Dalai L^a’s peace prize 
last December - went to considerable lengths to avoid being 
seen by other people during the morning of 6th July. But by the 
afternoon, the festivities seem to have become more confident. 

By the evenng people in the town were said to have been 
wearing their best clothes, and the price of tsampa seems to 
have shot up as stocks were exhausted. People throwing tsampa 
had been described as "cautious" in the morning but by the late 
evening "tsampa could be seen everywhere, and it looked like 
there had been a snow storm", according to the report. 

The report added that throughout the day the weather was 
perfect. The report noted that this was "a good sign". 

TIN News Update / London 28 July 1990 rev 

. CraNA PARTY SECRETARY IN TIBET 

Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party Jiang Zemin is 
currently in Tibet, according to a report from Xinhua on 27th 
July. Jiang said that Beijing's "special and flexible" policies 
towards the region would not be changed, but emphasised 
security considerations. 

"We must adopt forceful measures to combat incidents 
fabricated by secessionists both within and outside Tibet," said 
Mr Jiang, who described "stability" as "the overriding task". 
He also called for "persistence in upholding the leadership of 
the Communist Party", which he described as the "guarantee" 
of the revolution in Tibet, according to the South China Morn¬ 
ing Post on July 30th. 

He had been visiting Qinghai Province with a small entour¬ 
age before making his trip to Lhasa. 

His visit to the Tibetan capital was marked by a massive 
military presence. On July 28th a military parade was held in 
the city centre, and at least 1,200 armed troops drove through 
the main streets. 

On the next day, July 29th, military vehicles moved through 
the city, including nine tanks, accorchng to one eye-witness. 

Jiang’s visit is the first by a Party Secretary since Hu 
Yaobang visited in May 1980 on the anniversary of the signing 
of the 17 Point Agreement in May 1951. 

The reason for his visit is not known, although Hong Kong 
papers are connecting it to the 25th Anniversary of the founding 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region in 1965, which does not fall 
until September 9lh. The 20th Anniversary celebrations in 
1985 were marred by the discovery of a bomb at the Telecom¬ 
munications Centre in Lhasa. 

Other observers regard his surprise visit as an attempt to 
consolidate the power of the newly elected Central Committee 
of the Tibet Autonomous Region Communist Party, voted into 
position in the last few days. 

There have been some shifts of power in Tibet since the 
lifting of martial law on May 1st, notably the replacement of 
the Chairman of the TAR Government, Dorje Tsering by the 
security expert Gyaltsen Norbu, and the planned transfer of the 
Mayor of Lhasa, Loga Rhidang, to a minor post. Last month 


the plan was reversed after a heated debate in the Political 
Affairs committtee of the the Lhasa Municipaltiy. Hong Kong 
sources are also reporting a recent shift in military personnel 
in Tibet. 

The last high-level visit to Tibet was in June 1988, when 
Qiao Shi, Politburo member with responsibility for the security 
appratus, ordered a crackdown on protests in Lhasa. Wu Jin- 
ghua, the then Party Secretary in the TAR, was transferred to 
another post a few days later. In November 1989 a planned visit 
to Tibet by Premier Li Peng, then visiting Nepal, was cancelled 
at the last minute. 


Regional Reports 

• POSTERS REPORTED IN GARTSE, APRIL 

A report from Tibet dated mid-April alleged that pro-nation¬ 
alist incidents had taken place in Eastern Tibet during March 
1989. 

The report, which was unconfrrmed, claimed that the for¬ 
bidden Tibetan flag had been hoisted on a prayer flag pole in 
Gartse, in Sichuan, during the Monlam celebrations this year. 

The report, which was based on travellers’ accounts, said 
that no arrests had been mentioned. But it confirmed separate 
reports from the area which said that a screening operation was 
in process, involving all monks in political re-education exer¬ 
cises. 

According to the account, handwritten posters had been put 
up in Gartse which told the Chinese that ‘you have been here 
long enough: this is the right time to leave’. 

The report also claimed, without giving details, that rela¬ 
tions between Tibeans and Chinese in the Kongpo area had 
worsened, according to traders. The atmosphere, described as 
"normally quiet", was said to be "tense." 

In another report written in mid-April, a Tibetan from 
Gyantse, a town in central Tibet south west of Lhasa, reported 
that five monks are under detention and two others were being 
interrogated by the Ledun Tsokchung, or ‘Work Inspection 
Committee’. 

The Tibetan was told by monks in Gyantse that their col¬ 
leagues had been arrested for listening to audio tapes of 
speeches by the Dalai Lama. Posters had also been found inside 
the monastery compound.- 

TIN/News UpdateA.ondon/5 July 1990 

• EASTERN TIBET: LITERACY AND WORK OP¬ 
PORTUNITIES DROP 

Reports from Chamdo say that literacy levels have dropped 
alarmingly in Tibet's eastern provinces. 

Interviews conducted in Lhasa with Tibetans visiting from 
the area around Chamdo, which lies within wha is now known 
as the Tibet Autonomous Region, indicate that it is very hard 
for Tibetans to find work there, particularly those coming from 
the countryside to look for woiic in the towns. 

The sources reported that all building work is undertaken by 
Chinese arriving in the region to take up short-term work, or 
by Chinese settling permanently. Tibetans find it very hard to 
get a Job in town, according to the sources, and all private 
businesses, such as restaurants, are run by Chinese. One of the 
sources said that "part of the problem is that we don't get any 
encouragement to set up businesses". 
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They placed the average of Chinese in the towns in the parts 
of Kham within the T.A.R. at between 30% and 40%, but were 
unable to confirm reports that in areas of Amdo the figure was 
as high as 80%. 

One of the interviewees said that Tibetans coming from 
countryside to look for jobs are often "quite upset" to discover 
that even unskilled work, including digging roads, is done by 
immigrant Chinese. 

The interviewees had strong views about the low levels of 
literacy in Tibetan language amongst lay Tibetans in the area. 
One witness estimated the proportion of lay people in the towns 
who could read and write fluendy in Tibetan at 1%. 

Although most rural areas with Tibetan populations are 
obliged by law to produce legal papers in Tibetan, the law is 
not enforced and rarely happens, said one interviewee. 

The interviewees also said that even spoken use of Tibetan 
was at a low level in the towns, and said some Tibetans could 
no longer speak Tibetan at all. 

Another said that provision fw rural education has not 
improved. Despite the efforts of the Panchen Lama, he said, 
"the level of education is very low". 

TIN/News Update/London/July 24 1990 

. ARREST IN JYEKUNDO 

A Tibetan monk has been detained in Eastern Tibet for 
distributing pro-independence leaflets. The monk has been 
held incommunicado for the last six months. 

Agyal Tsering, also known as Ajo Tsering, 39 years, was 
detained on 2nd February 1990 by Police in Jyekundo, a region 
in the former Tibetan province of Amdo, now known in 
Chinese as Yushu and incorporated into Qinghai Province. 

In January he went on a one month trip to see relatives in 
Kanze in Sichuan Province, in the former Tibetan province of 
Kham. He was followed by Chinese military police on his 
journey back to Jyekundo, where he has lived for the last seven 
years. 

The authorities say that while in Kanze he had distributed 
about 100 copies of a political leaflet which he had written and 
cyclo-styled himself. 

The leaflet is reported to have said "Tibet is independent" 
and "the Chinese should leave Tibet". It is also said to have 
included a comment on local religious leaders and incarnate 
lamas who, it said, "should practice the religion well and not 
let themselves be bribed by money from the Chinese". 

Sources in the region say that Agyal Tsering was inspired 
to write the leaflet after meeting an old woman in Lhasa. She 
told him that distributing a text of this kind was more valuable 
than repeating a hundred thousand mantras. 

Under questioning by the police Agyal Tsering is reported 
to have insisted that his only inspiration came from this con¬ 
versation, and that he had no contact with anyone else inside 
or outside Tibet. 

His case appears to have attracted sympathy in the area 
because he is reported to have confessed to the crime in order 
to stop police questioning another suspect. 

Police had wrongly arrested a man who had travelled with 
him to Kanze in January, but who in fact had had nothing to do 
with the leaflets. The friend, a man, was questioned for 15 days 
before Ajo confessed to the crime, according to the reports. 

Agyal, a monk, originally from Dorjenang, is regarded 
locally as a pious and devout man who had previuosly devoted 


much of his life to setting up circular pilgrim paths ("mani 
langkhor" in Tibetan) in areas he visited. He had travelled 
widely to monasteries in other parts of Tibet and was for some 
time a monk at Ganden Monastery, near Lhasa. For 8 months 
he studied at Labrang Tashi Kyil, a famous monastery in a part 
of Amdo now incoporated into Gansu Province. 

He is said to have handed over to police a booklet in his 
possession which included speeches given by the Dalai Lama 
during his visit to Outer Mongolia. Since his arrest in February 
he is reported to have been held incommunicado, probably in 
Dartsedo, a Tibetan town known in Chinese as Kanding, situ¬ 
ated near the old Tibetan border now in Sichuan province. 
Local sources say that his family were not informed of his arrest 
until early May, three months after he had been taken into 
custody by the Public Security Deprtment of Yushu Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture. 

There is no news available about his health or about when 
he will be tried. 


Monasteries 

. EXPULSIONS - DREPUNG MONKS ISSUE ULTI¬ 
MATUM 

In a major development at Drepung Monastery, dissident 
monks in late May handed in a strongly worded petition callng 
on the authorities to re-admit their colleagues who were ex¬ 
pelled from the Monastery after all monks had been subjected 
to political screening. 

The petition, signed by 40 monks, says the signatories will 
leave the monastery if their demands are not met. Another 20 
are believed to have signed a similar petition. 

The document is addressed to the Monastery’s U Yon Lhen 
Khang, the ’Democratic Management Committee’ which runs 
the monastery on behalf of the State, and to the Ledun 
Tsokchung, the ’Work Team’ or ’Work Inspection Commit¬ 
tee’, which is sent by the Party to assess and improve the 
political thinking of the monks. 

The monks are careful in their demands to avoid any direct 
political statements. But they make no concessions either. They 
confirm earlier reports that the expelled monks, believed to 
have been studying for the Geshe degree, or doctorate in 
theology, were regarded as amongst the top students in the 
monastery. 

The petition is carefully-worded and emphasises loyalty to 
the monastery, studiously avoiding reference to any other 
institution, including the state. It begins: 

"We request you to re-admit those forty-one monks who 
were expelled from the monastery. They are the best students 
of the monastery who in the future will be the keepers of the 
monastery’s tractions. If you re-admit these forty-one monks 
we promise that the monks who are students will study and that 
the monks who are workers will work and will serve the 
monastery faithfully." 

It continues with a clear threat of a walk-out by the monks 
if the 37 monks, plus four others expelled in earlier months for 
alleged dissident beliefs, are not re-admit:e± 

"No monk wants to be separated from his monastery, but 
due to this incident we are forced to say that we will leave the 
monastery as well. We request you, the Democratic Manage¬ 
ment Committee and the Work Team, to think of the welfare 
of the monastery; we will also think of the welfare of the 
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monastery. So we ask you to readmit those forty-one monks. 
If you do not, we will no longer live in this monastery." 

The petition ends by forcing the authorities to take the 
intiative: "Please give us our ration cards and we will return to 
our homes. We did not come here to earn a living, we came 
here to study religion". 

The authorities are reported in May to have demanded that 
the petition be withdrawn. The monks are said to have re¬ 
spected a request from their abbot, Geshe Lamrim, to hold off 
from pressing their demands during the month-long Saga Dawa 
festival, which began on May 25th. No news has been received 
of developments since the festival ended. 

The source said that the monks had also pointed out that the 
decision to use expulsionas a punishement amounted to a form 
of double jeopardy, since most if not all of those expelled had 
already served prison sentences for political activities. "The 
officials have no concrete response to this", said the source. 

• EXPULSIONS: OTHER REPORTS 

Recent reports from Lhasa have placed the total number of 
monks and nuns expelled from their institutions in late April as 
between 250 amd 500, over twice the original estimate. 

Uncertainty over the number of residents at Chubsang Nun¬ 
nery has led to a wide variation in estimates of the total number 
expelled. Some sources say that over 300 women lived unoffi¬ 
cially in a loosely-knit community at Chubsang. All reports 
agree that the community at Chubsang is now almost totally 
deserted. On August 9th in a report from Lhasa the Interna¬ 
tional Herald Tribune said that 175 nuns had been expelled 
from Chubsang, indicating a total in the Lhasa area of between 
250 and 300 expulsions. 

A number of separate accounts have alleged that once 
expelled, monks amd nuns are takem to the home villages and 
handed over to the police. They are told that they are not 
allowed to join any religious institution, to practice religion in 
public or to perform ceremonies for others. They are allowed 
to practice in private. 

Some reports say that complex restrictions involving their 
residence permits ensure that the monks and nuns, once re¬ 
turned to their original homes, will not be allowed to travel to 
other parts of the country. 

The case has been reported of a 27 year old nun from 
Shungseb nunnery, whose name has been withheld. She was 
returned to her home village in Central Tibet after being 
expelled from the nunnery, but fell seriously ill. 

According to an unconfirmed account, she had to apply to 
the local authorities for permission to travel to Lhasa for 
medical treatment. Officials are said to have at first refused 
permission on the grounds that she might cause further prob¬ 
lems by spreading trouble everywhere'she goes, and that she 
might te tempted to try to escape across the borders to India or 
Nepal. It is not clear whether she was eventually given per¬ 
mission to travel to the capital. 

- Expulsion procedures - 

A report received from Lhasa attempts to give a broad 
outline of the process by which monks and nuns were selected 
for expulsion. 

1) Firstly, suspected nationalists were questioned for seven 
days each, claims the report. They were then told the correct 
political position on the Tibet issue, and were told to make a 
statement of their own position. In some cases the suspects 


were asked to state their position in writing. Those who still 
opposed the official position at this stage were then recom¬ 
mended for expulsion or imprisonment. 

2) A confidential meeting of top officials, including the 
monastery leaders, took place to make the final decision on 
which monks and nuns should be imprisoned and expelled. 
Lists of names were drawn upr 

3) A general meeting of the monks was then called. Security 
and transport arrangements had already been prepared for 
transferring the named monks to their home towns, or to jail, 
as appropriate. NormalUy the meetings took place in the 
mornings. Officials of the Ledun Tsokchung (Work Inspection 
Committee) stood near the gate and counted each person in. 

4) Those to be jailed or expelled were made to stand outside 
the door of the Assembly Hall, and were then told what was 
going to happen to them. The transfers were begun immedi- 
atley, and the detainees were not allowed to meet or talk with 
anybody, nor to return to their sleeping quarters. 

The detainees were then driven away under police escort. 

5) Once the detainees had gone, the officials announced the 
decisions to the rest of the monks or nuns in the Assembly Hall. 

Although no references or sources are given in the report, 
the description tallies broadly with other accounts of the work¬ 
ings of the political re-education teams in Tibet who are be¬ 
lieved to have carried out the screening process, initiated last 
autumn to check all possible pxDlitical dissidents. 

- Drepung - 

Activity in Drepung Monastery was reduced to a minmium 
during May, even though with the ending of martial law on 
May 1st, the authorities gave permission to the monks to hold 
religious ceremonies on the quarter days of the Tibetan calen¬ 
dar, which have special religious significance - the 10th, 15th, 
25th, and 30lh of each month. During the Saga Dawa Festival 
twice daily chanting meetings were allowed. 

However, many monks are said to have continued to boycott 
these ceremonies in sympathy with their colleagues who re¬ 
main expelled. Only about K)0, less than a quarter of the 450 
monks at Efrepung, are said to have attended the ceremony on 
the 15th of the 3rd Tibetan month (9th May) despite an order 
by the monastic authorities the previous day threatening absen¬ 
tees with "consequences". About 120 were reported to be 
attending Saga Dawa meetings in early June. 

A source in Lhasa commented that by mid-May no action 
had been taken against those who disobeyed the 8th May order 
to attend. 

Another source confirmed that, as was widely reported in 
May, some 200 monks from Drepung had staged a brief walk 
out in protest at the expulsions, which began on or around the 
14th April. The source added that the expulsions were the result 
of a high level meeting of Government and Party officials held 
on April 12th and 13th 1990 which met to finalise plans for the 
lifting of martial law two weeks later. 

- Sera - 

In Sera, from where only 3 monks were expelled in April, 
about 240 of the 300 registered monks are reported to have 
attended the twice-daily ceremonies held during the Saga 
Dawa festival. Most but not all of the monks who had staged 
the brief strike at Sera in protest at the April expulsions had 
returned to the monastery. 
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42 monks were said to have been expelled from Ganden 
Monastery since March 1989, 18 of them in the round of 
expulsions that took place in mid-April this year. 

On 5th July 1990, according to a report from Lhasa, monks 
at Sera were told that they would not be allowed to leave the 
monastery during the following two days, which included the 
Dalai Lama‘s birthday. 

- Potala - 

Out of the 48 monks at the Potala Palace, five have been 
arrested since 1987. Three of them were older monks reported 
in March 1990 to have been expelled following their release 
from jail. 

The name of one was given by a source in Lhasa as Phuntsok 
Topgyal, said to come from Surkhang. 

The source gave the names of two other monks arrested from 
the Potala as Loyak, aged 30, from Phenpo, who has been 
sentenced to 9 years, and Tendor, aged 50, sentenced to 3 years. 
The date of arrest was not given, but the two were said to have 
been charged with disobeying police officers. The two monks 
are said to have shouted at security officials who were arresting 
one of their friends. 

On 14th April, when the authorities began announcing the 
expulsion of politically active monks, the remaining Potala 
monks were told of the conditions by which they would be 
allowed to slay. 

On that day, according to a source close to the events, the 
monks were given what was described as a "two year contract", 
issued by the Democratic Management Committee at the Po¬ 
tala. 

According to the source, the contract or declaration bound 
the monks to ‘follow the rules and regulations’. The monks 
undertook ‘not to create any problems’, and ‘not to interfere in 
political affairs’. The contract specified that failure to adhere 
to these terms would lead to expulsion, according to the source 
at the Potala. 

-Jokhang - 

All the Jokhang monks arrested or detained at any point over 
the last three years for political activities have now been 
officially expelled from the institution as well, according to 
reports from Lhasa in April. 

A report from Lhasa in early March gave the names of 8 
monks arrested on 8th March 1989, when martial law was 
imposed. 


Name 

age 

sentence 

birthplace (prison) 

Penpa 

26yrs 

lyr 

Shala, Shigaue 

Jigme Wangchen 

30yrs 

3 yrs 

Taktze Shcn (Sangyip) 

Ngawang Tendar 

23yTs 

lyr 

Phenpo 

Rigzdn 

24yrs 

lyr 

Shingzang, Taktse Shcn 

Wangdu 

22yTS 

3 yrs 

Taktse Shen (Sangyip) 

Phuntsok 

ISyrs 

3 yrs 

Medro Gongkar (Sangyip) 

Ngawang Gelek 

ICfyn 

3 yrs 


Sonam Wangchuk 


3 yrs 



Penpa, Rigzin and Ngawang Tendar were arrested, accord¬ 
ing to another report, not because they had taken part in the 
demonstrations of March 1989 - many monks involved in the 
events were not detained - but because they had talked openly 
about their political views. 

The three monks, who were wardens of the chapel of the 
Jowo Rimpoche in the Jokhang, had been in the habit of talking 


about Tibetan history, according to other monks. They had also 
criticised the Chinese openly, and were arrested becuase of this, 
said the report. 

A later report states that Penpa was released in late February 
1990 as a special case, before completion of his sentence. 
Rigzin and Ngawang Tendar were released at 5.30 pm. on 
March 8th 1990, the exact day that their sentence expired. 

The report also listed the names of three others arrested on 
other dates in 1989. Dawa Wangdu, a 25 year old English- 
speaking monk, originally from Phenpo, was arrested on 14th 
April 1989 (?) for involvement in a demonstration and for 
putting up pro-independence posters. He is said to have been 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. 

A photograph of his arrest is available from TIN. 

Two other Jokhang monks, Chung Tsering, aged 18 (or 25 
in some reports) and Lhundup, aged 15, were released on 12th 
February 1990 after four and a half months in jail. They were 
said to have been detained last December as a result of saying 
"Tibet is independent" on the telephone. 

Chung Tsering was released with Penpa in late February 
1990, and was expelled from the Jokhang. He was a novice 
monk, and was not officially registered at the monastery. 

Reports received from Kathmandu in June confirm many of 
the earlier accounts, and add that 7 monks from the Jokhang, 
as well as 5 from Phalalhupuk, were sent back to their villages 
during the April round of expulsions. 


- Nunneries - 

All reports confirm that by far the greatest impact of the 
April expulsions was on the various communities of nuns 
around Lhasa. 

At least 1(X) nuns - virtually the entire community - were 
expelled from Chubsang, a retreat centre for nuns outside 
Lhasa. Some sources put the number at over 200. Up to 16 
elderly nuns from Chubsang, now almost deserted, are the only 
nuns left there, according to one report. Another source said 
that they had been allowed to move to Ani Tsangkhung, ac¬ 
cording to one unconfirmed report. 

At Gam nunnery, near Sera, most of the 40 residents were 
also sent back to their villages. Shungsep Nunnery is also 
reported now to be virtually empty; some sources report that 
43 Shungsep nuns were expelled. 16 are believed to have been 
expelled from Ani Tsangl^ung, the nunnery in Lhasa itself, 
where the Abbess is said to be an opponent of nationalist 
activity. Another report said that up to 7 other nuns were 
awaiting a decision on whether they would be expelled. [TIN 
ref 19(JJ)4/4] 


Report from Ganden - March 1990 

In a detailed report from Ganden monastery, 52 monks were 
said to have been imprisoned from Ganden since September 
1987. Amongst those still in prison are ten held for their 
involvement in the 5th March 1988 demonstration. All except 
two have been tried and or given sentences, though in most 
cases the length of sentence is not known. 
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Name/age 

(birthplace) 

Tried 

Reason for arrest 

Phuntsok 30 yrs 
(Medrokungar) 

yes- 1 lyrs 

Participated in Monlam 
demonstrations 5th 
March 1988 

Tsering 29 yrs 
(Medrokungar) 

yes 


Gyaiha 32yrs 
(Kham) 

yes 


Tenda Wangdak 50yrs 
(?) 

? 


Tashi 22yrs 

(Medrokungar, Gyama) 

yes- 6yrs 


Nyego 27yrs 
(Medrokungar, Gyama) 

awaiting trial 


Chungthak 29yrs 
(Taktse Shen) 

yes 


Tsering Sonam 27yrs 
(Takue Shen) 

yes 


Tsundni 39yrs 
(Medrokungar) 

yes 


Tadrim 23 yrs 
(Medrokungar Gyama) 

yes 



Three others are named in the report as still held for their 
involvement in the demonstrations on 5th-7th March 1989. 
One has still not been tried. 


(Student of S.Ho.4th) 

yes 

Demonstration 

17yrs 


5th-7th March 1989 

(Takize Shen) 

Lugu 22yrs 

yes 


(Medrokungar) 

Ngawang 

Thonglam 22yrs 

awaiting trial 

- 


A fourteenth monk, named as Bado, aged 25yrs, from 
Taktse District, is said to have been given an unspecified 
sentence for alleged involvement in the killing of a policeman. 
Only one Chinese soldier is known to have been killed during 
the current arrest, in an incident during the demonstration on 
5th March 1988. A number of Tibetans, including University 
student Lobsang Tenzin currently under suspended death sent- 
nence, have already been convicted of complicity in this of¬ 
fence. The report that another policeman was killed by Tibetans 
during the events of March 1990 has since been largely dis¬ 
credited. 

The fourteen monks named in the March report are all said 
to be held in Sithru jail, which is described in the report as "the 
worst jail in Lhasa". It’s name is probably from a Chinese title 
indicating that it is the 4th section or brigade of a larger jail, 
believed to be Sangyip. 

- Reports of injury and ill-treatment in jail - 

One monk is name^d who was released from jail in August 
1989, but is still recovering from injuries received in prison. 
Khedrup, aged 24, who comes from Digung Yari, Medrokhun- 
gar, was arrested in the demonstration on 5th March 1988 and 
was kept in jail for three months, until hes release on 4th June 
1988. 

He was beaten badly in jail, and is said to have suffered 
internal injuries as a result of ill-treatment in jail, which, 
according to a separate report, included being force-fed with 
chili. His health was still said to be "very poor" in a report in 
early July 1990, which insisted he had been in good health 
when admitted to prison two years earlier. 


The Ganden report names another monk from Ganden who 
was shot in the leg and chest during the demonstrations in 
March 1989 but who managed to evade arrest. His name has 
been withheld to protect him from repercussions. 

- Political education 1989-1990 - 

The report also describes the attempts by the authorities to 
control, investigate and re-educate the Ganden monks. 

After martial law was declared on March 8th 1989, troops 
of the People’s Liberation Army arrived at Ganden and posi¬ 
tioned themselves above the market (’Tromgang’) area, with 
200 soldiers accomodated in 13 large army tents. 

Armed guards were posted either side of each of the three 
entrances. One monk describes the sentries as "standing each 
with a long rifle on the right side and on the left side of the each 
entrance like the door keepers of the Lord of Death". 

People entering or leaving the monastery had to show per¬ 
mits, leading to some clashes, particuarly with those sent out 
on menial tasks such as collecting water and washing clothes. 
Monks discovered without a permit are reported to have been 
forced to stand to attention outside the army tents for several 
hours at a time as a form of punishment. 

The number of soldiers guarding the monastery was grad¬ 
ually reduced, and by March 1990 the garrison consisted of 66 
solders. 

In the meantime, political education units began to intensify 
their work, and a series of interventions took place. The Relig¬ 
ious Affairs Department sent a message announcing that these 
were scheduled to begin in the 8th Tibetan Month of 1989 - 
October 1989 - and that they would be in the form of "Ledun 
Tsokchung", a phrase in Tibetan meaning literally "Work 
Inspection Committee". This is probably a smaller version of 
the "Ledun Rukha", the equivalent of the Chinese term "Gong- 
zuo Zui", meaning "Work Team" or "Working Group". 

On 14th November 1989 twenty-three officials arrived. The 
first meetings took place over the next two days, initially with 
the monastery’s leaders (’gu-thri’). The meetings were chaired 
by a Chinese official called Hu Nyak by the Tibetans. He is 
reported to have said to the monastery leaders, "We have called 
you here to request that you help us to do Work Inspection, in 
particular, you should help us to screen nd investigate those 
splittists who want to separate the country and who are against 
the national interest." 

According to the report, Hu Nyak made a double impression 
on the monks. "From the outside he looked peaceful, but inside 
he was burning", writes the author. He adds that at the time the 
monastery leaders did not say anything in reply. 

On the third day, 17 th No vernier, Hu Nyak told the meeting 
that each monk should state whether or not Tibet was part of 
China. Again, the monks are described as remaining silent. 

On 18th November, the Chairman called a meeting of about 
ten elderly monks, some of them infirm and receiving pensions, 
and explained that the purpose of the Committeee’s visit was 
to educate the monks. He listed a 7 point plan, emphasising the 
5th anfd the 6th points, which dealt with the intention to hold 
a thorough investigation in the monastery, and to rectify the list 
of monks. 

He explained each point one by one, and emphasised that 
there were still monks who had taken part in demonstrations 
and who threatened national unity. He then told the old monks 
that they should advise the other monks and restrain them. At 
that point three old monks spoke a few words, to the effect that 
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it might be difficult for them to do this because they knew less 
than their students. Hu Nyak is reported to have repeated that 
the monks involved in splittist activities would be thoroughly 
investigated. 

Having failed to enlist the help of the oldest monks, the 
committee turned to the younger ones themselves. During the 
next nine days a meeting was held with about 30 unregistered 
monks, and later one was held with 30 who had permission to 
reside in the monastery. The monks were told that they "should 
be patriotic", that they "should turn any wrongdoers in to the 
officials", and that wrongdoers "should be criticised". 

Once again, none of them spoke in reply. 

One monk wrote of this epis^e, "the Chinese officials came 
here and had many meetings and achieved nothing, not even 
anything the size of a sesame seed." 

"Now they adpoted a different method", according to the 
statement received from Ganden. "After failing to convince the 
60 monks in the successive meetings, they approached the 
teachers and told them to make the monks understand". The 
sources do not specify how this request - which one account 
describes as an "order with threats" - was received. 

From 27th November until 7th December the officials tried 
another plan. They divided up the monks into four committees 
(’tsokchung’) which held meetings. The main purpose seemed 
to be to get each of the monks to "express their opinions" on 
the seven points that had been listed before. In all these meet¬ 
ings the only ones who spoke were the same three who had 
spoken in the meeting for elderly monks. This time they simply 
asked the cadres not to have any more meeetings "b^ause a 
tranquil mind and a peaceful environment are essential for 
those who must study. Otherwise our students will become 
unhappy". 

According to another source, at around this period, the same 
officials summonsed the 14-15 year old novice monks who 
were on probation at the monastery to a meeting. They were 
told "to be good monks, and to be loyal to the Tibet Autono¬ 
mous Region". They were also told ^at "they should inform 
the Ledun Rukha (Work Team) about what older monks say or 
do inside the monastery". 

The novice monks were said to have been threatened with 
expulsion from the monastery if they did not comply with the 
instructions. According to the report, a number of them were 
slapped on the face and threaten^ with guns during the inter¬ 
rogation process. The officials "stated clearly that anyone who 
disobeyed their orders should "be ready to go to jail"". 

By 8th December, the Investigation Committee’s plans 
seem to have been replaced by instructions from Lhasa to clamp 
down on all movement prior to December 10th, Internationa 
Human Rights Day, Tibetans were expected to try to stage 
protests commemorating the death of demonstrators shot for 
marking the occasion in 1988, and to celebrate the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama in Nwway on that day in 
1989. 

The reports from Ganden show that the Work Team meet¬ 
ings scheduled for 8th December were cancelled. A ban was 
imposed on visits to the monastery by all drivers and pilgrims, 
even if they already had permits. 

A sign^ eye-witness account of incidents at Ganden on 
10th December 1989 is appended to the report The author, a 
Ganden monk whose name is known to TIN, begins his report 
in traditional style: 


"Oh Glorious holy Lamas! May those with the wisdom eye 
look down on us with compassion!" 

But his description of the political situation in the monastery 
that day is detailed and precise: 

"On 10th December, the 13th day of the 10th Tibetan month, 
the'monastery became like the court of the Lord of Death. The 
army was positioned on the outskirts and the monks were kept 
inside like criminals. They did not allow anyone to go out and 
get fresh water or to do circumambulations of the monastery. 
They even restricted religious activities such as ’sang-sol’ 
(burning of incense) and prayer chanting, which have nothing 
to do with politics. 

"Some monks who performed ’sang-sol’ on that day were 
severely beaten and made to stand to attention outside the army 
tents. They were threatened and told to produce in writing their 
reasons for making this incense offering. These monks wrote, 
"Why did we make offerings on 10th December? Because you 
have been saying there is religious freedom. But if it is illegal 
to make this incense offering, then from now on we will never 
do it again." The officials were helpless." 

Another source adds that there were twelve Ganden monks 
who were beaten by soldiers of the People’s Liberation Army 
on this occasion. They had been to burn incense on a hilltop 
near the monastery, apparently in honour of the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to the Dalai Lama that same day. 

Tension must have been high at that time, and it seems that 
monks had been forbidden to leave the monastery on that day. 
The statement continues: 

"On December 10th I saw two people. One man was sent to 
fetch milk from the nomads at Di^ag Shal [an area cnnected 
to the monastery]. T#he other was sent to fetch water. But on 
the way they were severely beaten by soldiers with an iron bar 
about 30 inches long. Some also used wooden clubs. Some 
whipped them with leather belts on the face and head. Their 
bodies were swollen whereever they were beaten." 

The signed account gives few details after December 10th, 
except to describe an incident two weks later 

"On 23rd December, the 26th day of the 10th Tibetan month, 
the Chinese officials, already knowing the answers they 
desired, pretended to inteixogate three monks about their invol¬ 
vement in a previous demonstration. One of them did not 
confess, so he was punished. The Chinese officials slapped him 
on the face." 

- Monlam Festival restrictions - 

Further tension arose around the Monlam (Great Prayer) 
Festival in February 1990. The authorities announced in Fe¬ 
bruary that Monlam celebrations would not be celebrated in 
Lhasa itself, but would be carried out in the privacy of each 
monastery. The ban on the pubic holding of the Monlam 
Festival was lifted in 1986 after twenty years but renewed after 
the Festival ended in serious unrest in 1988. 

The monks at first refused to hold the Monlam festival inside 
the monastery as it was not their normal practice to do so. 
However, the Work Team officials forced them to do so. 

The TAR Government donated 5,000 yuan to the monastery 
for the festival, but at a meeting of all Ganden monks shortly 
before the Monlam Celebrations were due to begin the monks 
were informed that they would again all be subject to screening 
by political officials in order to ascertain their opinions. 

According to the report the meeting was told that those 
"found disloyal" would be expelled from the monastery and 
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sent back to their home villages. Officials are said to have 
added that those found to have participated in the demonstra¬ 
tions in Lhasa would be arrested. 

During the period of the New Year and Monlam festivals, 
stretching from 27th February until 17th March 1990, the 
monks were again placed under virtual house arrest No-one 
was allowed to leave the area without permission. Permits to 
leave the monastery had to be obtained from two sources, one 
from the Work Team, and one from the PL A office. 

The report concludes by saying that by March the Ganden 
Work Team, or Ledun Rukha, had been reduced to 12 officials. 
According to the report, the Team was still led by Hu Nyak. 
His assistant is named as a Tibetan from Taktse Shen Shen 
Dang named Tenzin. 

- Pilgrims - 

All pilgrims arriving at Ganden monastery have been sub¬ 
jected to checks since 1987. Strict searches are made at four or 
five checkpoints before they are allowed entry to the monas¬ 
tery. According to the report, the checkpoints at Kyichu Bridge 
and at Taktse Shen were particularly severe. 

There have been sever^ reported incidents of PL A soldiers 
taking possessions by force from pilgrims, and some alleged 
incidents involving assaults on drivers carrying pilgrims who 
did not have valid travel documents. The drivers and pilgrims 
were fined 100-160 yuan per head. The searches are intensified 
on religious festivals, on poltiical anniversaries, and on days 
when religious teaching is being given. 

- Interference in religious ceremonies - 

In a section on interference in religious ceremonies, the 
report confirms that after 5th March 1989 the burning of 
incense was banned. The ban is believed to have applied to 
organised ’sang-sol’ ceremonies, not to individual incense 
burning. 

However, the report goes on to state that religious repression 
at this time was much more severe than previously believed. It 
says that three of the major prayers of the d^ly practice 
amongst Tibetans were banned - the Kangsol (propitiaiton of 
wrathful deities), the Detsik Monlam (the prayer for universal 
truth written by the Dalai Lama), and the Gyalwai Shapten (the 
longlife prayer for the root lama, in most cases the Dalai Lama). 
This allegaation is unconfirmed. 

The writer makes some comparisons with the situation at 
Drepung monastery, six miles west of Lhasa, where some 
restrictions on religous prctice had also been imposed. 

In April 1989, according to the report, a request was made 
to allow the famous teacher Lamrin Lama to give teachings, 
but this was refused by the Religious Affairs Deptartment. The 
writer says that there was a strict instruction that no extra 
teaching should be conducted without obtaining permission 
from the appropriate department. 

He adds that renovation work has not been allowed in 
Drepung since 5th March 1989, and that in fact there had been 
no restoration work in Drepung since 1987. "Mr Khedrup from 
Amdo offered to sponsor the rebuilding of Zerpo Khang Tzen 
in 1987 but was turned down," says the report. 

Secondly, the rebuilding of the residential quarters at Hor 
Mi Tzen had been sponsored by Hor inhabitants but they were 
not able to get permission. 

He concludes by saying that at Drepung the size of the Work 
Team, or the Work Inspection Committee there, was reduced 


from 25 officials to seven. It describes the seven as "the main 
leaders" and says that they stay in the U-yon Lhenkhang 
[Neighbourhood Committee]. 

The report was written aix)ut one month before the auth¬ 
orities began a radical series of expulsions of politically suspect 
monks. The expulsions, which began on about 15th Aopril 
1990, almost certainly represented the final result of the months 
of "screening and investigation" performed by the Work Teams 
and Committees. 

Altogether Ganden has 200 registered monks and 300 un¬ 
registered monks, according to the report The report complains 
about the failure of the TAR authorities to honour an earlier 
commitmment to allow 50 monks to register each year, until a 
maximum figure of 500 would be registered. No new monks 
have been officially admitted into Ganden monastery since 
1986, it says. 


The Tang Account of March 89 Event 

TIN/News Update/London/11 August 1990/RB rev 

. CHINESE JOURNALIST ALLEGES MARCH 
1989 ‘MASSACRE’ PLANNED 

The Beijing Government encouraged paramilitary forces in 
Tibet to massacre Tibetans in March last year, according to a 
Chinese journalist who was working in Tibet at the time. 

In a detailed description of the event, over 17,0(X) words 
long, the journalist prepuces documentary evidence that 469 
Tibetans were killed and over 3,(XX) detained as a result of the 
three day security operation which began in the Tibetan capital 
on March 5th 1989. 

Tang Daxian, now studying for a doctorate in anthropology 
in France, says he saw these figures in a report submitted by 
the Public Security Bureau to the TAR Party Committee. 

The Government has only admitted to the deaths of 11 
Tibetans in the events, which culminated on 8th March with 
the imposition of martial law, lifted fourteen months later on 
May 1st this year. Beijing also claims that 1 policeman was 
shot dead by Tibetans, whom it insists were armed. 

- Tibetan murdered to back faked charges - 

Tang, a journalist for the paper Qingnian Bao before he left 
China last year, gives a detailed account of how the Armed 
Police fabricated evidence that Tibetans were armed and shot 
the policeman, who in fact died in an accident involving 
another policeman. 

Tang claims that on March 7th 1989 a Tibetan was executed 
on the spot by an officer of the Armed Police who" fired more 
than ten bullets into the face of the Tibetan" in order to provide 
evidence for the trumped up charges, always regarded with 
suspicion by western observers. 

Tang’s revelations, by far the most detailed expose ever of 
the inner workings of the Chinese regime in Tibet, were pub¬ 
lished this week in the Chinese-langauge journal of the exile 
organisation Federation for a Democratic China, with English 
excerpts printed by the London-based Observer newspaper on 
August 12th. 
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- Massacre plans initiated at least one week earlier - 

Even more important than his account of the casualties is 

the evidence cited to show that the massacre was planned in 
advance. Tang quotes from secret telegrams sent to Lhasa by 
Zhao Ziyang in early March which called for "strict preventive 
measures" to be taken by the local authorities, as well as a 
lengthy instruction from the Central Committee of the Party 
praising the Armed Police after the massacre as "brave and 
peristent they triumphantly accomplished the task assigned 
them by the Party and deserve to be rewarded". 

According to Tang, on March 4th the Chinese Party Secre¬ 
tary and the President signed a telegram telling the Armed 
Police to "get ready for full-scale fighting" and to take "extreme 
measures to prevent the religious circle in Tibet from uniting". 
Zhao and Yang also ordered roadblocks to be set up, and any 
people trying to cross them without authorisation were "to be 
excecuted on the spot". The Police were told to evacuate all 
foreign tourists and "to stop all news from reaching the out- 
side...using force if necessary", according to Tang, 

There had been no major incident or unrest in Lhasa in the 
three months before these orders were sent, and no incidents 
involving any violence by Tibetans for at least 12 months. 

Just after midday on the following day, March 5th, 1989, 
Armed Police opened fire without provocation or warning on 
a peaceful group of 30-40 demonstrators, wounding at least six, 
according to Western eye-wimesses, leading to 3 days of 
large-scale unrest in the city. 

- ’Provocateurs’ - 

Tang alleges that the Armed Police, following combat in¬ 
structions received from Liu Lianxiu, Commander in Chief of 
the People’s Armed Police, had already issued an action plan 
ordering "300 people to dress up as ordinary citizens and 
monks.,.to complete the task of provoking the atmosphere 
[Chinese: ’wan cheng zao shi ren wu’] along the Barkhor on 
the morning of 5th". 

The provocateurs were told to ransack and bum certain 
buildings. Tang has produced a photograph allegedly showing 
a policeman dressed as a Buddhist monk, who is setting fire to 
a car. 

According to Tang, at 10am on 6th March, after several 
buildings and vehicles had been burnt, and foreigners either 
expelled or locked in hotels, the Armed Police were told to 
enter the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa, An order was issued at dawn 
on 6th March which stated that "the Armed Police should be 
ready for action and to arrest the hooligans. If they resist, they 
should kill without further consideration." 

• Political opposition to armed police - 

The massacre that followed was part of a deliberate attempt 
by the People’s Armed Police to consolidate their powerful 
position in Tibetan politics, according to Tang. For some 
months other arms of the Government, the Party and the 
Military in Tibet had been fiercely opp>osed to the increasing 
influence of China’s paramilitary force, renowned for its lack 
of discipline or restraint, according to notes of high-level 
meetings referred to by Tang. 

As early as 3rd March 1989 the Regional Government had 
called for the People’s Liberation Army to be sent to Lhasa to 
prevent escalation of the conflict by the Armed Police. Tang 
quotes directly from a similar request sent early on 5th March 
by the Chengdu Military Command to the Central Military 


Commission in Beijing requesting permission "for the 52nd 
Brigade of the PLA to take over control of the situation...in 
order to preserve the safety of the situation in Tibet." 

The military telegram had also said that "in view of the 
current situation in Lhasa, the one-sided suppression by the 
Aimed Police Force is liable toiead to larger scale disturban¬ 
ces." 

Tang, who also worked on special commissions for the 
United Front Department of the Party in assessing the effec¬ 
tiveness of Chinese rule in Tibet, makes it clear that the Armed 
Police were given time to sustain their position and complete 
their plans before the military were finally sent in. He attributes 
this partly to the patronage of leaders in ^ijing, and in particu¬ 
lar to the direct backing of Qiao Shi, head of China’s Security 
Forces. 

A complex web of corruption and inter-unit fighting 
amongst the different arms of the security apparatus is de¬ 
scribed by the account, which reports that the Aremd Police 
were also involved in large-scale profiteering and pimping 
rackets, siphoning off Central Government subsidies to Tibet. 
There was open warfare in Lhasa between secret service forces 
in Tibet vying for control of information about the separatist 
movement in Tibet and about their own activites, according to 
Tang. 

He claims that many of the hundreds of Tibetans arrested by 
the Armed Police had been working as informants for other 
agencies opposed to the influence of the paramilitary force. Top 
Beijing officials referred to the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa as 
"China’s Casablanca", says Tang. 

Tang’s account will increase interest among observers about 
the role of Qiao Shi, who called for a policy of "merciless 
repression" after a visit to Tibet in June 1988. A few days after 
his visit the local reformist Party Secretary Wu Jinghua was 
demoted. 

On 10th December 1988, 10 days after his successor, Hu 
Jintao, arrived on an ‘acclimitisation trip’ before taking up his 
post, the Armed Police shot and killed several Tibetans as they 
began a demonstration in Lhasa. The unprovoked attack, which 
was clearly pre-planned, had previously been seen by some 
observers as an attempt to discredit the new appointee, and to 
re-assert the influence of the Armed Police in the region. But 
no outsiders had previously suspected the extent of political 
conflict and corruption wifhin and around the Armed Police 
which Tang suggests in his account. 

TIN/News Update/London/12 August 1990/Robbie Bar¬ 
nett/rev 

. LHASA ‘MASSACRE’ ACCOUNT: POLITICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

The revelations today by the London-based Observer News¬ 
paper of the background to the massacre in Lhasa last year have 
major implications for Tibetan and Chinese politics. 

The extent of the violence by the security forces will come 
as no surprise to Tibetans, who have always said that several 
hundred people were killed by troops and police during three 
days of unrest in Lhasa last March. 

But until now no-one had documentary evidence of the 
complicity of the Chinese leadership in the killings. 

TTie account by former Chinese Journalist Tang Daxian cites 
detailed evidence that the then Party Secretary Zhao Ziyang - 
currently regarded as a moderate - signed telegrams encoura- 
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ging the Armed Police to use terror tactics, despite pleas for 
restraint from local Party and Military officials in Tibet 

Observers had noticed the strong influence of Politburo 
Standing Committee member Qiao Shi in previous crack¬ 
downs, when a paramilitary troop assasssinated the two 
leaders of a peaceful demonstration in Lhasa in a clearly 
pre-planned move during an incident on 10th December 1988, 
shoitly after Qiao had visited Tibet 

But until this week no-one in the West knew if others of the 
leadership were directly involved in, or even informed of, 
decisions to kill Tibetan demonstrators. 

Tang's account makes it almost certain that the top leader¬ 
ship set up the pre-conditions which led to the issuing of 
instructions, apparently from Liu Lianxiu, Commander in 
Chief of the People's Aumed Police, that the Armed Police in 
Lhasa should deliberately provoke violence in order to justify 
a crackdown afterwards. 

Tang quotes a telegram signed by Zhao and Yang Shangkun 
saying that a news blockade should be imposed, all foreign 
tourists expelled, and road blocks set up around the city, to be 
crossed on pain of death. Tang says the telegram was dated 4th 
March 1989, eighteen hours before the orders to provoke 
violence were issued, and nearly twenty-four hours before a 
small group of Tibetans staged their demonstration. 

- Author calls for proper attention to Tibet situation - 

The account, based on a selection of internal documents and 

telegrams between the authorities in Beijing and Lhasa, shows 
that the top leadership of the Communist Party had full warning 
of plans by the People’s Armed Police to use the most ag¬ 
gressive tactics on Tibetan nationalists, expected to stage a 
protest in March to commemorate Tibetans killed by the Armed 
Police the previous year. 

Former journalist Tang Daxian left his work in Tibet in 
mid-March 1989 and then fled to exile in France in order to 
compile a 17,000 word account of the power struggle which 
allowed the Armed Police to carry out their plan, killing at least 
450 people in the process. 

He says he wrote the account because "I want to make public 
the true facts of the massacre, so that those concerned with the 
human rights situations in Tibet should have an account of 
those events. I hope also that, as a result, proper attention will 
be paid by international opinion to what has been happening 
recently in Tibet." 

Tang’s account may set back Beijing's attempts to regain 
international credibility after the June4th Massacres in Beijing. 

- Zhao: pro-democracy? 

In particular, his account destroys recent Western policies 
based on the premise that China's opposition faction, repre¬ 
sented by Zhao, is committed to democratic reforms and fun¬ 
damental human rights. The news that Zhao, under house arrest 
in Beijing since opposing the June 4th massacres last year, set 
up the massacres in Lhasa two months earlier, will demolish 
his international image as a pro-democracy reformer. 

If Zhao ever retnins to power - and Ptemier Li Peng an¬ 
nounced today that he is "in good health" - the Lhasa massacre 
could well b^ome a sort of Chinese Watergate. The revela¬ 
tions will also upset attempts by Western Governments to 
justify continued links with China, based on a carefully blurred 
distinction between economic and political reforms. 


- Chinese democracy movement publishes full text - 

If Tang’s accusations ^n credence, they will make West¬ 
ern reluctance to stop dealing with China even harder to justify. 
But it could have a greater impact on internal Chinese politics. 
For the original Chinese account of the Lhasa massacre was 
published in full last week by the Paris-based pro-democaracy 
movement, the Federation for a Democratic China. 

The Chinese text is likely to change attitudes amongst the 
exile movement towards the Tibet issue. But if the FDC's 
magazine reaches an audience within China itself, it could 
change Chinese perceptions of the Tibetan issue. This could 
have serious implications for the leadership, which has always 
relied on popular ignorance to sustain its policies in Tibet. 

- FDC leader on implications - 

In an interview this afternoon Wang Si Yuan, chair of the 
UK branch of the Federation for a Democratic China, hinted at 
some of the implications for the Chinese democracy movement 
of the Federation’s decision to publish the article. 

"A lot of material in the article is, for us, very new. Because 
of this article we come to know for the first time in detail what 
happened. Before this we had only some sketchy ideas of what 
happened in March," said Mr. Wang. 

"This tells us especially of the power struuggle between the 
Government officials and the complex of the Armed Police, 
and how Armed Police killed I r^ly feel surprise at how 
vicious, how barbarous, was the way the troops treated the 
Tibetan people. This is my first impression. 

"Secondly, we begin to realise how hungry the Tibetans are 
for freedom and democracy. You can see from his account that 
they started as totally peaceful! demostrations... They sacri¬ 
fice their lives. I am deeply impressed. 

"This is especially important because this was written by 
somebody who knows a lot, who has a lot of inside information. 
I hope someone can in the future write an article of this kind 
about Tiananmen. 

"This will make a difference. Before the Tiananmen Mas¬ 
sacre we always thought we knew a lot. But now we can see 
the nature of Chinese troops... I am sure this will change a lot 
of people's ideas. 

"Before this we really didn't care about Tibetans. We didn’t 
care nuch about the link between the Tibetans and the Chinese 
amd the link between Tiananmen and Lhasa...! don't say it will 
make a difference to the FDC's policy on a federal solution, 
because that is a very general idea. But it will make much 
difference on the people's feeligs, on Han people's feelings, on 
this matter. 

"If a lot of people can read this article I think they really can 
begin to view the thing in a different way, to really think about 
the relationship betewween the Central Government and the 
local people, and to consider more seriously the desires of the 
Tibetan people." 


• GERMAN DIPLOMAT VISITS TIBET 
Another western diplomat has visited Tibet The official, 
described by the Chinese press as "the envoy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to China", was in the Tibetan capital on 
15th June. The visit appears to have been connect^ with 
economic aid rather than with merely observing the situation. 
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According to the BBC Monitoring Service, Tibet Television 
announced on 15th June that the diplomat had seen the Deputy 
Director of the Regional Foreign Affairs office. The German 
envoy was described as saying, that ‘the visit had laid the 
foun^tion for mutual economic and technological exchanges 
in the future’. 

German experts have been living in Lhasa for over a year, 
providing technological support for a leather factory in the area. 
It is not clear if they are there as part of a governmental or a 
private commercial initiative. 

No country so far is known to have given China bilateral aid 
in Tibet, but major multi-lateral aid projects already under way 
are likely to pave the way for govemment-to-govemment aid 
if they are successful. The German visit suggests that Bonn is 
contemplating giving direct aid to China for use in Tibet. 

The World Food Programme ‘Food for Work’ Project in the 
Lhasa valley began last autumn, and the Swiss Red Cross 
medical training project has been running for two years in 
Shigatse, but these are not regarded as national or governmental 
initiatives. 

TIN/News Update/London 9 July 1990/rb 

. MPS FROM 17 COUNTRIES CALL FOR TIBET 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

London, 9 July 1990: At a conference in London which 
ended on S unday, MPs from 17 countries declared their support 
for Tibetan self-determination. 

The MPs issued a declaration calling on the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment to start negotiations with the Dalai Lama "for a peace¬ 
ful transfer of power leading to independence for the Tibetan 
people", and said they would urge their own Governments to 
acknowledge the Dalai Lama and his exile Government as the 
sole representatives of the Tibetan people. 

The 3-day International Consultation on Tibet involved 140 
politicians, academics, lawyers and representatives of non- 
Govcmmental organisations from 34 countries in detailed dis¬ 
cussions about the Chinese presence in Tibet The conference 
represented the highest level of political discussion of the Tibet 
issue for many years. International debate of the subject ended 
when China was accepted into the UN in 1971. 

Although the British Government refused to attend, saying 
that it acknowledged "the special position of the Chinese 
authorities in Tibet", conference participants included Steingri- 
mur Hermannsson, the current Prime Minister of Iceland, as 
well as observers from 6 other Governments. 

Last week the Chinese Ambassador in London called for the 
immediate cancellation of the conference, describing it as an 
interference in China’s internal affairs. The conference was 
convened by huamn rights groups at the UK Parliament and the 
US Congress and organised by International Alert, a London- 
based NGO involved in conflict resolution. 

On Sunday the Conference, chaired by Lord Ennals, a 
former junior Foreign Minister in the UK, announced that a 
co-ordinating organisation would be set up to link the efforts 
of MPs in different countries. MPs supporting the declaration 
included many from countries outside Europe, with strong 
contingents from India, Nepal, Australia, the United States, 
Malaysia, and Lithuania. 

Some MPs represented large groups or political Parties in 
their own parliaments, and a French deputy announced that in 


France a cross-party group of 65 MPs had been formed to 
support the Tibet issue. 

The conference also announced that "an international com¬ 
mission of distinguished persons" would be set up to advance 
the aims of the Conference Declaration, which included an 
offer to assist Parliamentarians who want to make fact-Ending 
missions to Tibet. 

Especially significant was the presence of representatives 
from the Mongolia Democratic Party and the Mongolia Demo¬ 
cratic Union, who announced their support for the "Tibetan 
people’s struggle for their self-determination". Dandindorg 
Ninge, of the General Co-ordinating Council of the Mongolian 
Democratic Union, noted that the Tibet conference was the first 
international involvement of his party since one-party rule was 
ended in Mongolia. He added that the Mongolian Government 
had previously accepted that Tibet was part of China, but said 
the Democratic Parties in Mongolia "were interested to make 
a change in that situation." 

Delegates heard a former Minister from the Zimbabwe 
Government declare sorrow at China’s failure to allow self- 
determination in Tibet "when it had worked so hard to assist us 
in our fight for self-determination and independence in Zim¬ 
babwe." Justice Godfrey Chidyausiku, former Attorney- 
General, said that African attitudes to Tibet were based only on 
the Chinese version of the facts, and called on Tibetans to go 
and explain their situation to people in Africa, many of whom 
had "lived through similar atrocities". In a debate at the UN 
earlier this year China told the African nations that critics of 
their human rights record were being led by Western countries 
in an attack on developing nations. 

In an important statement by the socialist group at the 
European Parliament, Jannis Sakellariou, an MEP from West 
Germany, said that the group "did not accept the Chinese claim 
that Tibet was part of China" and called for China to recognise 
the Tibetans’ right to self-determination. 

The conference was particularly significant for an important 
criticism of United States foreign policy made by a repre¬ 
sentative of the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Mary-Beth Caviness, staffer to Committee Chairman Senator 
Claiborne Pell, cited Chinese arms sales to the Khmer Rouge 
and to Middle Eastern countries as proof that US reliance on 
China as an ally was misguided. "China is not and never has 
been a reliable ally of the United States", she said, adding that 
Tibet was now accepted in the US as an international issue. 

The conference was also attended by senior members of the 
Tibetan Govemment-in-Ewxile, as well as two dissidents who 
had escaped from Tibet in the previous six months, after being 
imprisoned there for taking part in pro-independence demon¬ 
strations. One, 25 year old nNgawang Thubchen, a monk from 
Drepung near Lhasa, had had 4 ribs broken and his skull 
fractured twice while he was in custody. 

Representatives from the leading Chinese pro-democracy 
group, the Federation for a Democratic China, indicated that 
there was a broad base of support amongst Chinese dissidents 
for Tibetan nationalists. Lan Dong, Information Secretary for 
the Paris-based FDC, said that a recent survey of Chinese 
students in West Germany had shown that 65 % were in favour 
of accepting the Tibetans’ right to secede. This was a new 
development for the organisation, which had previously only 
supported Tibet’s right to be part of a Chinese federation. 

Although international conferences on the situation in Tibet 
have been held in Germany, India, Denmark and Japan since 
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Chinese police opened fire on demonstrators there in October 
1987, the London Consultation was the first gathering of high 
ranking politicians to discuss the issue. It was unique in focuss¬ 
ing on the question of Tibet’s political status rather than limi¬ 
ting itself to human rights abuses. 

Participants included three former Foreign Ministers, as 
well as a former Attorney-General of the United States and the 
current Attomey-Gener^ of New South Wales, Australia. 

TIN/News Update/London 24 July 1990/rb 

• BRITISH GOVERNMENT SAYS TIBET INDE¬ 
PENDENCE ’’UNREAUSTIC’’ 

LONDON July 24th: In Britain’s first Commons debate on 
Tibet in recent history, the British Government this morning 
indicated a slight softening on their position on the issue, 
describing Tibetans’ claim for independence as "not realistic". 

The statement may come as a disappointment to the 
Chinese, who claim that Tibet has been an integral part of China 
for several hundred years. 

In this morning’s debate, however, the British stuck firmly 
to their traditional and highly ambiguous view of China as 
having "a special position in Tibet". Speaking for the Foreign 
Office, Minister of State Tim Sainsbury was careful to avoid 
direct confirmation of the Chinese claim to sovereignty. 

The Minister said that no country currently recognis^ Tibet 
as an independent state, but he did not comment on whether 
China’s cl^m to Tibet was valid. Instead he repeated several 
times that the British Government, which signed several 
treaties with Tibet before 1949, regarded Tibetans’ claim to 
independence as "not realistic", stressing that the best route for 
a solution to the conflict was through discussion and negotia¬ 
tion. 

This morning’s statement came in the first debate on Tibet 
in the House of Commons for at least a decade. The debate was 
notable for the increasing involvement of the Labour Party 
Front Bench, whose spokesman, George Foulkes, M.P., gave 
a strong speech calling for the Chinese to hold discussions with 
the Tibetans on the question of Tibet’s status. 

The Socialist Party in Britain has previously confined its 
comments on Tibet to questions of human rights abuses, and 
observers were surprised by their move into the controversial 
discussion of Tibet’s statehood. 

Mr Foulkes told the House that "what is indisputable is that 
there is a dispute over the legal position of the Chinese sover¬ 
eignty in Tibet". 

He said governments throughout the world had a responsi¬ 
bility to encourage the Chinese to settle that dispute through 
negotiation, but described the British Government’s record on 
encouraging a resolution as "less than brilliant, less than active, 
and less than bold". 

His statement comes less than three weeks after repre¬ 
sentatives of the Socialist Group at the European Parliament, 
attending a major conference on Tibet in London, called for 
Tibetans to have the right to self-detemmination "leading to 
independence". 

The Labour Party Spokesman also criticised Francis 
Maude’s current visit to Beijing, which he described as "mis¬ 
guided", particularly since Francis Maude was no longer a 
Minister at the Foreign Office. In Mrs Thatcher’s Ministerial 


re-shuffle yesterday Mr Maude was moved to a post in the 
Treasury. 

In a surprise move, George Foulkes revealed to the House 
that Mrs Thatcher had paid an unpublicised visit to the Chinese 
Ambassador in London for a second time in three months. 

He did not give the date of their second meeting, but the 
news is sure to intensify criticism of the UK Government, who 
signed an agreement with European countries last year under¬ 
taking to suspend high-level contcts with the Chinese. The 
Agreement, Imown as the Madrid Declaration, was signed on 
June 27th 1989, almost one year to the day before Francis 
Maude arrives in Beijing as the first European Minister to 
breach the Agreement 

The Tibet debate was enlivened by an impassioned speech 
from Britain’s senior MP., Sir Bernard Braine. Sir Bernard, 
who comes from Mrs Thatcher’s own Party and is known as 
the Father of the House, described the Chinese presence in 
Tibet as illegal and their policies as genocidal. He described 
Chinese actions in Tibet as "one of the most monstrous crimes 
since the Second World War". 

Sir Bernard took the unusual step of waving the Tibetan 
national flag during his speech, adding that if he had done that 
in Tibet, he would probably have been shot dead. 

In December 1988 at least two Tibetans carrying the flag of 
the snow lions and the mountains died after being shot at close 
range by police during a demonstration in Lhasa. 

The British Government failed to respond to demands from 
MPs. that they agree to meet the Dalai L^a. In their last major 
statement, during a debate in the House of Lords on Decemebr 
13th 1989, three days after the Tibetan leader had received the 
Nobel Peace Prize, the British stated explicitly that they would 
not meet Dalai Lama in case of "misunderstanidngs". 

In a letter to MP. Cecil Franks one month later Mrs Thatcher 
stated for the first time that the real reason was because such a 
meeting was not "in the interests of Hong Kong". 

The British showed no change in their argument that in 
practical terms the Chinese had brought benefits to Tibet in the 
post-1980 reforms. They repeated their earlier claim that last 
October a British diplomat visiting Lhasa had found the city to 
be "economically thriving and... generally relaxed". They did 
not comment on the subsequent revelation by the Chinese that 
police had broken up a demonstration by 1,000 Tibetans two 
days before he arrived. 
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